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S I finished winding the chronometers, 

A Capt. Matthew Hawks entered the 

charthouse of the Martin Connor and 
slapped some papers down upon the desk. 

‘I’m through with the whole bunch!’’ he 
said, glaring at me with his keen, cold eyes. 
“*T tell you, Grummet, I’m through with the 
whole bunch !’’ and he hit the pile of papers 
a smack with the flat of his hand. 

I glanced down to see whether he had 
cracked the top of the desk, and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir?’’ sympathetically. 

‘*T want coal,’’ continued my commander 
in the low tone of voice he used when trying 
to get the better of his anger. ‘‘Coal in 
bunkers, Grummet, and coal in Number 2 
hold.’’ 

‘*Very good, sir. Are you —’’ 

‘*Yes, lam! I’m going to start now—just 
as soon as I can get off. I’ll wait no longer 
and I’ll spend no more money on graft. ’’ 

‘‘What’s the fresh trouble, sir?’’ 

‘*Ever hear of the Rio Marafion Rubber 
Company, Grummet?’’ 

‘*There has been a good deal in the papers 
about ’em lately, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘and some one 
has written a book in which he calls ’em 
some pretty hard names.’’ 

‘*He couldn’t call ’em any harder names 

than I have done and do now. I scared 
their representative, who came to see me 
here in Galveston, anyway. He was one of 
these smart business men with nose glasses 
and pretty finger nails. I made him jump. 
I kept him jumping. Grummet, he’s jump- 
ing now! He came down here thinking I 
was just the captain of a small cargo tramp. 
So lam; but I’m not the kind he thinks I 
am, or, rather, thought I was. 

‘*T asked him why in thunder the Rio 
Marafion Rubber Company had first granted 
me a trading concession for the upper Amazon 
country and had then withdrawn it? Lasked 
him why no reports from my partner, Colonel 
Ezra Calvin, who is on the spot, had come 
through to me during the last six months? 
Then I asked him plumb out what the Rio 
Marafion Rubber Company had done to or 
with Ezra Calvin, and he couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, answer a thing. He just put me 
off with a stream of words. 

‘*‘Say, Grummet, you should have heard that 
man talk! So I said,’’—here my commander 
hit the charthouse desk another mighty blow, — 
‘**Quit making that noise with your mouth 
and listen to me!’ He jumped about a foot 
and sat silent. I said, ‘When I applied to the 
government of Peru and the government of 
Colombia for a working concession to trade in 
the upper Amazon country, they referred me 
to your company. 
company, they referred me back to the govern- 
ments of Peru and Colombia. And so it went 
for close on seven months, during which I 
have spent, in all, eighteen hundred dollars, 
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HE WAS COMING WITH US, APPARENTLY, AND HE STROLLED ABOARD AS IF 
ALL ETERNITY HAD LAIN UNRUFFLED BEFORE HIM. 


it? The question is, What’s become of my | galley mighty near froze to death in the Arctic. 


partner in this deal? He went up the Amazon 
eighteen months ago prospecting, and he sent 
me regular reports. Wherever he went he 
found difficulties arranged round him by this 
Rio Marafion Rubber trust, and the last two 


| letters I had from him, six months ago, said he 
When I applied to your 


was liable to find himself in serious trouble. ’’ 
‘‘What kind of a man is he, sir?’’ 
‘*A piece of New England granite, with all 
the hard corners sticking way out to knock 
Except that he’s a landsman, he’s a 


and all the money I’ve got in this world is the | regular down-easter of the sailing-packet type. 


money I’ve earned. Finally, I get my con-| You’d like Calvin. 


He’s what Wilfred would 


cession, and in consequence I buy my trade | call ‘a little bit of all- 


goods, five thousand dollars’ worth; and when | right.’ 


all is ready, you withdraw the concession.’ 


Now, I don’t mind the money and I don’t | several yards high, and 
I can stand it. But | ‘he’s got a voice like the 


mind all the bother. 
what is troubling me is this silence of my | 
partner, Colonel Ezra Calvin. ‘What,’ said I, 
‘have you done with Colonel Erza Calvin?’ 


‘*Then, after a lot more talk, I explained | him, sir?’’ 


just what I was going todo. I explained that | 
T had this charter from the Rio Maloca Rubber | 
Company, which, Grummet, is owned, practi- 
cally speaking, by the Rio Marafion people, for 
the due conveyance of certain goods to their 
upriver headquarters. I explained that I was 
going to carry out the cruise as an ordinary 
matter of business, but that afterwards I in- 
tended to trade upon my own account, and 
that first and foremost I was going to find my 
partner, Colonel. Ezra Calvin. ’’ 

‘*Was it wise to say that, sir?’ I asked. 

‘‘Why not, Grummet? Am I an infant that 

needs a nursemaid? Are you and the rest of 
the crowd in this ship infants? They can’t | 







Not that he’s 
| small in stature; he’s 


sirens at Cape Race.’’ 
‘*And you think this 
rubber trust has bottled 


‘*Looks like it to me. 
Moreover, that part of 
the world is less ex- 
plored than the middle 
of Africa, and where I 
am going is some hun- 
dreds of miles back of 
beyond. The fact that I 
have here this bona fide contract with the Rio 
Maloca Rubber Company to deliver a cargo at 


| their upriver headquarters, which are within 


a few hundred miles of where I want to go, 
has decided me to go ahead and do my trading 
and pay for my concession afterwards—since 
they won’t let me pay for it now.’’ 


eat us, can they? This is an American ship. | ‘*Meanwhile they can drop on us as poachers, 
‘There’s an American flag at her stern. What sir,’’ said I. 


they going to do, huh ?’’ 


‘It’s a long way from home up there, sir.’’ | Hawks. 


‘It surely is. 


‘‘Grummet, don’t croak,’’ retorted Captain 
‘‘Some years.ago, before I went into 


But what’s that to do with | steam, you and I and Cert’nly Wilfred in the 








We are now going to be baked, boiled and 
stewed for a change.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Nothing like variety. What’s 
the cargo for this rubber company, sir?’’ 

‘*Portable buildings, firearms, ammunition, 
groceries, drugs, machetes, chemicals, sewing 
machines, and a variety of oddments for the 
resident manager and his friends. The resi- 
dent manager of the company is a German, 
Eichholz by name, and we shall pick up a 
director of the company at Para, a dago with 
the adopted English name of—now listen, 
Grummet—Alonzo Makepeace Massingbird.’’ 


‘“‘Thunder and light- | 


“ERE, MR. MATE, 
WHERE'S THIS SEA 
COMIN’ FROM?” 


ning !’’ 

‘*Just so. The rest of 
the cargo will be odds 
and ends for my own 
private trading—which 
trading, Grummet, need 
not be published in the 


bunkers and Number 2 
hold. ’’ 
orders. 


Galveston, 
in the early morning light. 


| 





newspapers. And now | 
—coal, Mr. Mate, coal in 





that marked his most trivial utterance. 

‘*There’s plenty in the winches. ’’ 

‘*We are going inshore to coal,’’ said I. 

‘*Then I’ll have ye enough to move her 
wi’ inside the hour,’’ he replied. 

Removing his steel-rimmed spectacles, he 
rose stiffly, joint by joint, and clattered down 
into the echoing deeps of the ship, where I 
heard his harsh, rasping voice calling his 
second, his third and his fourth assistants. 

Captain Hawks returned ashore in a 
launch and left the ship to me. I set our 
temporary crew to work laying out wire 
hawsers, and in less than an hour Mr. 
MeLushley whistled up the bridge tube and 
delivered the concise and cryptic message: 
**Can do.’? 

‘*Thank you, Mr. McLushley,’’ I replied, 
and replaced the whistle. ‘‘Mr. Hanks,’’ 
I continued to our young New England 
second mate, ‘‘Mr. Hanks, get the hook 
up. ” 

The Martin Connor was as easy to 
handle as a perambulator. She would ac- 
tually seem to wriggle her little ugly hull 
into places without orders, once she under- 
stood what it was you wanted. I brought 
her over and got her under the coal tips as 
if she had been a Canadian canoe. She 
was a small iron tramp steamer, as unlovely 
as a factory and as sound as a bell. As well 
as being the means by which my commander, 
her sole owner, made his living, she was his 
pride and his hobby. He yearly spent upon 
her upkeep a large sum of money, and as a 
result had an absolutely sound and efficient 
ship beneath him. 

The Martin Connor was two hundred and 

_ ten feet long, by twenty-nine feet ten inches 
in beam, by twelve feet three inches in draft, 
and had an average speed of fourteen knots 
at sea. She was no ocean liner, but she 
had an equipment of labor-saving devices 
and working conveniences seldom found in 

a cargo ship three times her size. Among 

them must be ranked a modern and complete 

set of engine-room auxiliaries, a searchlight 
upon her upper bridge, self - trimming 
hatches, electric lights throughout, cold 
storage for ship’s food, steam steering gear, 

a direct steam windlass, a horizontal multi- 

tubular donkey boiler, some steam derricks 

for working cargo, and a patent suction ash 
ejector that made a sound like a small earth- 
quake and that was the pride of Mr. Mc- 

Lushley. 

Somewhere in the business section of Gal- 
veston Captain Hawks was tempestuously at 
work, and the results of his activity arrived 
in a continuous stream of articles for me to 
receive. Nor were inanimate objects all. 
Shortly before midday there arrived on board 
a certain Capt. Alexander Esterkay, an old 
friend of my commander’s. He was coming 
with us, apparently, and he strolled aboard as 
if all eternity had lain unruffled before him. 
He was followed by a very small boy, who in 
turn was followed by two large negro porters 
carrying dunnage. Captain Esterkay bowed to 
me politely,—he was a Southerner of the most 
Southern,—paid the negroes more than they 
were entitled to, and giving a bunch of keys 
to the very small boy whom he called ‘*Two- 
cents,’’ bade him unpack the trunks. 

The next arrival on board the Martin Connor 
was a thirty-five-foot light-draft power boat, 
and with her came many barrels of liquid fuel. 
I had known nothing of this launch until she 


| was on the wharf and a negro teamster was 

I stepped out on the | asking me where I wanted her, much as if he 
bridge deck to issue my | had brought a sewing machine or a typewriter. 
All about us| When our new crew arrived, shepherded by 
stretched the vast bay of | a boatswain who was the most gigantic man 
shimmering | I had ever seen, I noticed how instantly, 
I ran down the | almost ferociously, they fell to work. Pausing 


ladder and sought our chief engineer—a large- | a moment, I wondered where my commander 


boned Scotchman named Andrew Kinnaird | had found such men. 


MeLushley, who had a supreme knowledge of 


reciprocating machinery, a bitter and sardonic | 


They were no sailors’ 
boarding-house productions, mutinous and in- 
capable; and, with the single exception of the 


humor, a red-rimmed fighting eye and a passion | negro carpenter, they were Anglo-Saxon to a 


for the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. 


I found him| man. Then I thought of the far-off and for- 


seated in an oil-stained canvas chair, reading | midable Rio Marafion Company, and I smiled. 


a newspaper. 
‘*Have you any steam?’’ I asked. 


|of industry possessed Timothy 


With such material to work with, a frenzy 
Hanks, the 


‘‘T have and I have not, Mr. Grummet,’’ | second mate. He was used to the necessity of 
replied the Scotchman with all the caution | driving, and I noticed with inward amusement 
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his puzzled and embarrassed air when all his 
orders were carried out skillfully and with a} 
clattering rush. He was even disconcerted, as 
a man might be who, expecting to lift a heavy 
weight, finds no weight at all. 

There was, of course, a small army of cred- | 
itors to settle with, and many other duties that 
demanded my attention; but in the midst of | 
all the hurrying and bustling I was aware | 
of the soothing presence of Capt. Alexander 
Esterkay—a placid, bland, rotund figure, with 
straw-colored, flowing moustache, soft South- | 
ern speech and a never-failing politeness. 

Never very far from him was the thin little 
figure of Twocents, whose duty seemed to be to 
run errands for his portly master. I learned 
later that the boy had belonged to a troupe of | 
cireus acrobats that were stranded in Galves- 
ton and that Captain Esterkay had picked him 
up on the streets in a half-starved condition. 

‘*Cert’nly’’ Wilfred, the cook, attended to 
the stores himself; he was more than capable 
of dealing with any victualing firm in Gal- 
veston or elsewhere. Beyond signing the 
necessary checks, Captain Hawks never both- 
ered himself with that department, for my 
commander’s method was to procure the serv- 
ices of the best men he could find, pay them 
well, feed them well, and to shovel work and 
responsibility in full measure upon their shoul- 
ders. It is a good system. 

Wilfred Gee, or Cert’nly Wilfred, as he was 
commonly known from his amiable habit of 
reply, first saw the light of day in Hack Street, 
Tidal Basin, North Woolwich, London, Eng- 
land, and from an early date he was connected 
with the alimentary world. He had had a 
varied experience, and wherever he had gone 
had been hailed as a prince of cooks. 

He had run across Capt. Matthew Hawks | 
in San Francisco, and had settled down to a | 
life that suited his tastes—a life, as Wilfred | 
himself put it, where ‘‘things ’appen.’’ He 
was small, delicate and undersized, but wholly 
without fear of life and without dread of death, 
with a keen intelligence, a generous soul, and 
real artistry in his profession. 

It was toward five o’clock in the morning 
before the Martin Connor was finally ready 
for sea. Captain Hawks arrived about mid- 
night in one of his brutally cheerful moods, 
ploughing his way through the men on the 
wharf with a truculent disregard for those he 
bumped into. 

The clatter of our winches echoed loudly 
along the water front as we swung out from 
the wharf; the perspiring stevedores scrambled 
ashore; a lonely policeman stood yawning and 
watching our departure. The morning was 
fine and merrily tempestuous. The streets 
of Galveston appeared and disappeared like 
the spokes of a revolving wheel, and across | 
the great arch of sky were hurrying clusters | 
of brilliant clouds. | 

When we had swung down the Bolivar | 
Channel and at last gained the open, the warm 
wind increased to half a gale. Every stay, 
wire and line on the ship thrilled and vibrated ; | 
the bridge awning rolled and rattled like a| 
drum. Right into the eye of this fine breeze | 
the Martin Connor snored her way, pitching 
and lifting rhythmically to the foam-patched 
seas. 

A ship’s course from one port to another is 
usually a mathematical problem that bristles 
with technical terms, such as ‘‘apogee’’ and 
**perigee,’’ ‘‘loxodromic curves’’ and ‘‘equi- 
angular spirals,’’ all of which suggest to my 
mind only strange animals and insects. But 
my commander was one of those persons who 
find the keenest joy in mathematics. He spent 
nearly all his spare time in compiling technical 
manuals that it made me dizzy to contemplate. 
In Mr. McLushley, our chief engineer, Cap- 
tain Hawks found a kindred spirit; they met 
upon the common ground of accuracy—accu- 
racy carried to an inhuman point. Until he 
entered Captain Hawks’s employ Mr. Mc- 
Lushley had never been long in one place or 








| south and east a percep- 
| tible cross sea with no 
| wind from that quarter 


| wooden cuckoo clock, 


| generously supplied by Twocents, Cert’nly 
| Wilfred and Capt. Alexander Esterkay. Those 
three formed an adequate counterpoise to Cap- 


| tain Hawks, Mr. McLushley, Timothy Hanks 


and—well, yes—perhaps myself ! 

I think we were all, in our different ways, 
unconsciously grateful to Twocents. In spite 
of the cheerful influence of Cert’nly Wilfred 
and Captain Esterkay, there would have been 
lacking, except for the boy, that elusive element 
that only youth can provide. Whether Two- 
cents was getting amiably spanked in the 
galley by Wilfred or whether he was exploring 


| the ship with a restless, pup-like energy and 
‘a hair-raising nimbleness that he got from his 


acrobatic training, he was generally more or 
less in our minds. From the truck of our 


stumpy masts to the stokehold, Twocents roved 


the ship like—as Cert’nly Wilfred described it 
—‘‘a eat on ’ot bricks. ’’ 

But some two days out from Galveston we 
began to forget Twocents, for a more serious 
matter rose out of the south and east to engage 
our attention. 

There was, in the first place, what I might 
describe as a hesitancy in the usual trade wind, 
which finally ceased altogether some hours 
before it should have ceased; an odd rise in 


| temperature followed. Captain Hawks at once 
began a table of half-hourly observations. 


Our suspicions were further roused when, 


| toward midnight, there 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. 


began to come out of the 


to warrant its presence. 

I had risen to take my 
watch and, according to 
my custom, had gone 
first to the galley for 
some supper. The night 
was placid and still, the 
black sky strewn with a 
multitude of stars, and 
in that windless space 
the smoke from the 
funnel hung about us 
oddly. What I might 
term an unhealthy still- 
ness pervaded the at- 
mosphere, and so warm 
was the night that I de- 
cided to stand my watch 
in my sleeping suit, 
taking with me only an 
oilskin coat in case of 
possible showers. Wil- 
fred had not turned in, 
—he never seemed to go 
to bed,—and was en- 
gaged in constructing a 


for clock making was 
his hobby. 

ss *Ere, Mr. Mate, ’’ 
said he with the affable 
familiarity that marked 
our intercourse when 
alone, for we were old 
friends, ‘‘where’s this 
sea comin’ from?’’ 

“Out of ‘the south 
and east,’’ I answered. 

‘And what’s down 
theer?’? 

‘*T can’t say as yet. 
Something is.’’ 
.**Feel ’er pitch ter thet, now!’’ said the | 


little man, pausing in his work, with his head 
on one side. The Martin Connor took three | 


successive dives—not deep ones, but quick 
ones; they were peculiar in their motion—not 
unlike a smooth-running sledge that rocks 
suddenly over three ice-covered and snow- 
buried logs. 

‘*T knows thet lift,’’ said Wilfred, continuing 
his work. ‘‘I felt it oncet before in the For- 
mosa Channel,’’ and he turned and grinned at 





ship. He had passed a robust and stormy 


| me, exposing a lonely tooth. 


career making enemies and collecting all| I always eat my midnight meal in the galley, 


manner of certificates for supercompetency. 
He was often outrageously rude, and ship- 


|and I fell to work at once upon the bacon and 
| tamales and hot, strong tea. 


owners who expected big dividends from| ‘‘I ’aven’t been goin’ to and fro on this 


unseaworthy vessels, driven by machinery | 
that should have long since been consigned to | 
the scrap heap, were not likely to retain his | I 


services when Mr. MecLushley told them in 
rasping Scotch the precise condition of their 
property and his own opinion of their methods 
of business. 


There existed an odd friendship between | 
those two highly efficient, taciturn and formi- | 


dable men—a friendship that was not marked 
by any affectionate terms of speech or even 
uncommon civility. They seldom sought each 
other’s society except upon the occasions when 
they would revel solemnly together in the 
regions of higher mathematics. 

Nor was much geniality introduced into the 
social atmosphere on board the Martin Connor 


by Timothy Hanks, our second mate, who was | 


of austere New England stock. He had done 
well with himself, and now, at the age of 
twenty-two years, was a second mate ‘‘in 
steam’’—a first-rate sailor, albeit a solemn 
young Man. 

As I am approaching middle age and am 
not temperamentally hilarious, the sombre 


atmosphere was in need of relief—a relief | 


’ere world, and walkin’ hup and darn wiv me | 


heyes wide open wivout learnin’ a thing or two, 


| the Formosa Channel was tremenjus. The 
| velocity of the wind tetched a ’undred and 
, forty mile,—so it was computed at Taipei,— 
|arfter which it blew the wind gedge away. 
Yer need a string to yer ’at in a breeze like 
thet !’? 
| The ship entered upon a series of short, 
high-sawing pitches, and for a time we said 
| nothing. 
| ‘*Tt’s hodd, y’ know, jes’ hodd,’’ remarked 
the little cook at last, without glancing up. 
| And again silence, watchful and knowing, 
fell upon us. 

The galley, for cleanliness, would have done 
credit to a man-of-war, although it had a 
| homeliness foreign to warships. Everything 
had a hook or a batten or a ledge or a wedge 
|or slipping in a seaway. At one side opened 
|@ door to the little man’s living quarters, with 
| ‘*Office’? neatly painted upon it. In both the 
| galley and his living quarters there was a great 
ticking of clocks, which chimed, struck and 


cuckooed uproariously together at every hour 
and half hour. I finished my meal and, nod- 
ding to Wilfred, went forth to relieve Timothy 
Hanks upon the bridge. Throughout my watch 
the conditions grew steadily and persistently 
worse. Before daybreak I noticed that the 
stars no longer shone with their usual clear, 
metallic brilliance, but with a distorted sheen, 
like lights seen through a smeared window 
pane, with long points emanating from their 





?aven’t,’’ resumed Wilfred. ‘‘Thet one: in | 


| to hold it firm and to prevent it from rattling | 


centres. The heat was extraordinary and most 
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oppressive; the sea grew higher and higher, 
and changed its course slightly toward the east. 

Sunrise came late, masked by the tail end of 
a heavy bank of clouds. Even when the sun 
rose clear of that, its direct rays were veiled, 
as by a film that painted the dome of sky a pale 
blue. The calm was more than a calm; there 
seemed to be an actual absence of air, and the 
entire atmosphere seemed to be hanging poised, 
awaiting some cataclysmic happening. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


INTOLERANT ANNE 





I’ll say that!’’ Mary Sheldon ex- 
claimed. 
‘“‘As a mixer, little sister surely is the 
limit |’? said the younger of her two brothers. 
‘*Roger |’? Mrs. Sheldon protested. ‘‘You 
never learned such language at home.’’ 
‘*Well, then, as a gregarious member of the 
human family, our kinswoman —’’ 
‘*Roger, will you kindly keep quiet for a 


se ai will have a sweet time in college, 





STORER 








‘*Anne is the one, next to mother, to trot out 
the hot-water bottles; if anyone is to stay 


‘| home from a merrymaking, it’s Anne; if Chloe 


fails up, Anne is out in the kitchen helping 
mother to keep things going smooth. Our 
motto, you know, is ‘Let Anne do it.’ ’’ 

‘*But does she do all these things.with a gra- 
cious spirit??? Mary replied warmly. ‘‘When 
I’m sick, I’d rather have a smile and a cheery 
word than a hot-water bottle. When I had 
that fever, Anne waited on me like 
a slave, and I haven’t shaken free 
from the obligation yet.’’ 

‘*We may not understand her, but 
Anne’s all there—head and heart, ’’ 
John persisted. 

Mrs. Sheldon gazed wistfully out 
into the warm sunshine. ‘‘In the 
main, I think Mary is right,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Anne’s state of mind puz- 
zles and troubles me. She is in- 
tolerant of everyone; she scorns 
everything that savors of play; she 
will have nothing to do with the 
girls here, and that is neither 
normal nor right. And yet, as John 
says, she is capability in the flesh. 
I don’t quite see what Mary and I 
can do without hurting her feel- 
ings—she’s so very sensitive. And 
you boys will be gone in another 
week. ’’ 

At that moment Anne appeared 
in the doorway. She stood silent 
for an instant, with her eyes on the 
group in the shaded library. Her 
keen instinct warned her that she 
had been the subject of their dis- 
cussion. 

‘«The berries are ready, mother. ’’ 

‘“‘Thank you, dear, ‘but Chloe 
could have picked them.”? ~ 

‘*Chloe is busy.’’ 

‘*At any rate, come in and cool 
off. Mary, pour some of that lem- 
onade for Anne.’’ 

‘*Thank you, I don’t care for 
any,’’ Anne said as Mary started to 
obey. ‘‘I have Mary’s dress to iron 
before supper, and I must hurry.’’ 

‘*What nonsense !’? Mary pro- 
tested. ‘‘I’ll iron my own frock, 





HER KEEN INSTINCT WARNED HER THAT SHE HAD BEEN THE 
SUBJECT OF THEIR DISCUSSION. 


few minutes?’’ Mary cut in. ‘‘It really is 
serious, mother. A number of girls from Miss 
Vance’s are entering, and of course there are 
ever so many that I know still in college. I 
want her to be popular and have as good a 
time as I did. She won’t unless she changes. ’’ 

John, the eldest of the four children, had 
been listening with a detached air as if the 
conference bored him. 

‘*Anne’s rather the brightest of us all, you 
know,’’ he said at last. 

‘‘Of course Anne’s bright. But to get the 
most out of college you have to be a lot of 
things besides a grind. ’’ 

Pretty Mary Sheldon had found time to take 
part in almost every activity at college; she 
had been one of the most popular girls of her 
'class. On graduating she had easily obtained 
a position at Miss Vance’s—the leading pre- 
paratory school for her own college. 

‘‘Why, I’m actually afraid to make merry 
with Anne!’’ she declared. ‘‘Can’t we do 
something before fall to make her frolic, and 
} to make her take notice of her clothes? Can’t 
we, mother ?’’ 

Three of the Sheldons treated their mother 
with loving familiarity—an attitude that out- 
raged the youngest’s sense of fitness. To 
Anne, their mother was far too sacred to be 
treated with anything less than reverence. 

**T can’t see how we can change the child’s 
nature,’’ Mrs. Sheldon said with a sigh. 

‘*But it can’t be her nature, motherkin ; none 
of the rest of us are like that.’’ 

‘‘No, we aren’t in the least like Anne,’’ 
John remarked. ‘‘I expect she is doing some- 
thing useful at this minute. What is she 
doing, Mary ?’’ 

‘She is picking raspberries for tea,’’ his 
sister admitted. ‘‘But it’s entirely unneces- 
sary. Chloe could do it, and expected to.’’ 

‘‘When one of us is ill,’’ John went on, 




















or have Chloe do it. Why don’t 
you look out for your hands and 
arms? Do you want to go to college 
all over scratches like a river sys- 
tem on a map?’’ 

‘*T am not going to college to exhibit hands 
and arms,’’ said Anne with distinct emphasis 
on the personal pronoun. Then she turned 
and went upstairs. 

Once in her own room, Anne stood with 
hands clenched. ‘‘They were talking me 
over,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘They were sitting 
there, idle, talking me over while I was picking 
the berries for their supper! Even John! 
They haven’t a serious thought among them !’’ 

Even as she said it she knew that it was 
not quite true. John was an instructor in his 
own college, and those who knew predicted for 
him a scientific career by no means limited. 
Fun - loving Roger was doing exceptionally 
well in a business house, and Mary had sur- 
prised them all by her success. 

‘*At any rate,’’ she said, ‘‘they take life as 
along joke. Why, at this minute they ought 
to be on their knees to mother thanking her 
for her sacrifices for them !’’ 

To Anne’s absorbing devotion to her mother 
could be traced her crippled development. She 
had been only a little girl when one after the 
other the others had gone away to college. 
But she had understood how much her mother 
had to plan to make her income stretch to 
meet the new expenses. The year when John 
and Roger and Mary were all at college, Anne 
had witnessed a struggle that brought the gray 
to her mother’s hair. What Anne had not 
seen was that her mother, soldier-like, gloried 
in the warfare of toil for her children and was 
not in the least disheartened by the fray. 

By wearing old clothes, by picking berries 
to make jellies and preserves for the Woman’s 
Exchange, by mixing the mayonnaise for the 
same market, and by holding skeins of zephyr 
on her tired little arms while her mother 
wound it into balls to be knitted into babies’ 
sacks, Anne had helped all she could. Anne 
was nine years old when her mother began to 
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OME one once 
defined the pro- 
fession of a 

doctor as that of a 
man who pours into 
the human body—a 
vessel of which he 
does not know the contents—a chemical of 
which he does not know the action, and gets a 





GQ WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND ©, 


VADVANCES-IN-MEDICAI:-CHEMISTRY 
@y Sir William Ramsay 


result that he cannot explain; and in that say-| harm ensues, but the blood acquires a curious | 


mere question of numbers. If the bacteria are 


bacillus is that even after the 
patient has completely recov- 
ered it may continue to inhabit 
bim; and his secretions may 
remain dangerous for at least 
six years. Persons who have 
recovered from this disease are 
potentially dangerous, and must be supervised 
for a long time. 

Fortunately, there is not much danger that 


ing there is a good deal of truth.’ In these later new property—it prevents milk from curdling | too numerous for the leucocytes to conquer, typhoid germs will infect water supplies. Doc- 


years, however, we are making some progress when rennet is added to it. It must contain | 


then the patient will die; if not, he will recover. 


| tor Houston, the superintendent of the water 


in our understanding of the action of drugs; some substance that we may call an anti-| Hence the use of the antitoxin is to neutralize supply to London, has proved conclusively 


but the knowledge gained does not tend to ferment. 

simplify matters. On the contrary, it opens Take another case. A bite froma venomous 

an almost appalling prospect of enormous com- | snake, such as a cobra, is usually fatal to life ; 

plication. |if only a small quantity of the poison has 
When examined under a microscope, a drop | entered the wound the effect is severe illness. 

of blood is seen to consist of a number of red | I remember seeing a cobra ‘‘milked’’ when I 


disks, which often lie together like rolls of coin; | was in Bombay some years ago. There wasa_ 


also of a much smaller number of formless cage full of cobras. A snake charmer, scantily 
white lumps that are called white corpuscles, | clad, opened the door of the cage, and a cobra 
or leucocytes. All of them are floating in a| stuck out its head; the man instantly grasped 
yellowish fluid, the serum. If fresh blood is | | the snake by the neck and drew it out of the 
allowed to stand, it grows thick and curdy— cage. 
it coagulates. If it-is stirred while fresh, | put his bare foot on its tail and held it firm. 
with a glass rod, a thickish white stuff called | Then, by squeezing its cheeks, he forced it to 
fibrin sticks to the rod. That is the substance open its mouth so that the long, pointed teeth 
that causes the blood to clot; after the fibrin stood out. A little boy, his assistant, held a 
is removed, the corpuscles stay up, floating in watch glass below the fangs and collected some 
the serum. | drops of the poison, which was a clear, trans- 


There are thus three constituent parts of | parent liquid. When it had dried, it formed | 


blood: the corpuscles, the fibrin and the serum; a clear, hard varnish, which could be broken 
but those parts themselves are very compli- | into small, angular fragments. 
cated. Each red corpuscle is a little living 
being. The white corpuscles, which are far 
fewer than the red, are also little creatures, 
resembling somewhat a low form of life that 
is found in stagnant pools. When they feed, 
they embrace their food and take it into their 
bodies; and when they have digested it, they 
flow on, and leave the remains of the food 
behind them, for they have no mouths or bit the animal will recover. If suf- 
stomachs. The fibrin of the blood is somewhat ficient time is allowed to intervene, 
like flesh in its chemical properties; it also|a second and a third dose may be injected; 
closely resembles white of egg, or albumen, | moreover, the rabbit becomes able to stand 
and the sticky matter of flour, called gluten. | larger and larger doses without inconven- 
Serum consists mostly of water; but there is | ience; it becomes inured, or immune, to snake 
dissolved in the water a variety of albumins, | poison. 
together with various salts and other sub-| From those experiments we may draw this 
stances. There are, indeed, a great many | conclusion: when small doses of certain poisons 
kinds of albumins, and in a large number of | are injected at proper intervals, some substance 
the processes that have been the subject of | that, as it were, neutralizes the action of the 
recent medical research they probably play the | poison is produced in the blood. Such a sub- 
chief part. stance is called an antitoxin—a word that 
means ‘‘against poison. ’’ 

Snake poison is not alive; it is a lifeless 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SERUM. chemical substance. Many diseases, however, 


T= serums from different ani- | are caused by the presence in the blood of little 


ANTITOXINS. 


HAT substance is exceedingly 
poisonous, but of course it is 
possible to give so small a dose 
of it that only illness results. If a 
small quantity is injected intoa rab- 





mals have properties that can | rod-shaped creatures called bacteria. Some of 
be described only as mysteri- | them, like those of leprosy, do not manufacture 
ous. If the serum from a man’s | poisons, —at least, not deadly ones, —but merely 
blood is injected into a rabbit in small | live on the flesh of the sufferer. Other bacteria 
doses over a considerable period of | produce poisons that cause certain diseases, as 
time, the rabbit suffers no harm, but | diphtheria. 

the serum of its blood turns cloudy. When); In such cases it is possible to cause the blood 
the serum from the blood of a sheep or horse | of an animal to manufacture an antitoxin. 
is injected into the rabbit, however, its serum | Behring has found that, if some drops of the 
remains clear. When a rabbit is injected with | blood of a patient suffering from diphtheria 
the serum from the blood of a dog or of a fox, | are injected into a horse, the animal takes the 
its serum will give a precipitate. It gives no | disease, but only in a mild form. Its blood, 
precipitate, however, when injected with a| however, manufactures an antitoxin that, when 
man’s blood or a horse’s. injected into a patient suffering from diphthe- 
In the same way it has been found that a/| ria, enables him to resist the progress of the 
rabbit’s serum, changed by the injection of | malady. If the number of the diphtheria 
horses’ serum, will turn cloudy not only when 
mixed with fresh horses’ serum but also when | antitoxin can cope with, the progress of the 

mixed with the serum from donkeys, tapirs | disease is arrested. 
and other allied animals. Thus it seems pos-| But how are the bacteria got rid of? As 
sible for us to find out what animals are allied | long as they are alive they will go on making 





to each other; but why this cloudiness is pro-| poison. Fortunately, the blood contains ‘its | 


duced is a complete mystery. own remedy. The white corpuscles have the | 
If rennet, the substance used to curdle milk, | power of surrounding and devouring the dan- 
is injected into the blood vessels of a rabbit, no | gerous diphtheria organisms, and success is a 





[t writhed and struggled, but the native | 


organisms in the patient is not larger than the | 


| the poison as it is formed, and to give the | 
patient a chance to survive until the leucocytes 
deal with the bacteria. 

One of the latest discoveries in the field of 
antitoxins has been given the name of anaphy- 
laxis; it was made during experiments in 

| injecting into a dog minute doses of a poison 


secreted by sea anemones. The first dose) 
produced very little effect on the dog; it was | 
followed three weeks later by a similar dose. | 
The experimenter found to his surprise that 
the second dose was fatal; the first dose had | 
| rendered the animal much more, instead of | 


less, sensitive to the poison. It was found 


later that if an injection into an animal of even | 
| so harmless a substance as white of egg is| 
followed after three weeks by a second injec- | 
tion, the result is fatal; but if the first injection | 


| is followed by further doses at intervals of a 
| week, there is no bad result. The cause of this 


covered medical men have been very careful | 
not to allow too long an interval to elapse | 
between two doses of any albuminous com- 


pound. 
It has long been known that when a coloring | 


tains organisms, some parts of the organisms | 
take up the color, while other parts remain | 
unstained. Some parts, in fact, select the | 
stain. The celebrated physician, Ehrlich, has | 
utilized that property in substituting for the | 
dye a poison that should be fatal to the life of 
the organism. He has found that the organism 
that secretes the poison active in producing a 
certain terrible disease takes up certain com- 
pounds of arsenic that are virtually without 
action on blood corpuscles, but that kill the 
| attacking organism. 

| The mortality of the war has been enor- 
|mously reduced by vaccination against the} 
bacillus of typhoid or enteric fever, the Bacil- | 
lus typhosus. It may be remembered that | 
more lives were lost during the South African | 


during the present struggle. 
Typhoid-fever germs enter the body chiefly 


Africa, it may spread through dust settling 


lowed. This bacillus can be cultivated on 
gelatin or agar, or on potatoes or milk. 


DANGER OF TYPHOID. 
€. > from the blood of infected 
aver persons ; and when small doses 
are injected once or twice into a 
healthy man, he becomes immune | 






soldiers are now thus inoculated; 
they suffer little discomfort, and their immu- 
nity is virtually complete. The procedure has 

| certainly resulted in saving hundreds of thou- 
| sands of lives. 

| One of the special dangers of the typhoid 





curious fact is not known ; but since it was dis- | 


matter, or stain, is added to a liquid that con-| 


war by disease, chiefly typhoid fever, than | 
were lost in battle. The reverse is the case | 


through water, milk or other food that has | 
been contaminated by infection from the ex- | 
ereta of persons who already have the disease ; | 
and in a dry climate, like that of South | 


on food, or even being breathed in and swal- | 


ULTURES can be obtained | 


to attack for many months. All| 


that the harmless organisms always present 
in water kill the germs in about ten days. 


| A HEROIC EXPERIMENT. 

T is necessary to store the water 

] for the supply of large towns in 

reservoirs; and by taking care 

that no water that enters a reservoir 

shall leave it in less than three weeks 

the danger of the water’s carrying 

typhoid is made insignificant. The 

test that Doctor Houston applied was a heroic 

one: he himself drank water, after storing it 

for three weeks, that he had infected with 
typhoid fever. He suffered no ill effect. 

Shellfish, too, are likely to carry typhoid. 
Sewage that drains into the sea from towns 
near by has often infected oyster beds. Several 
deaths have occurred as a result of persons’ 
eating infected oysters. The writer had once 
to investigate the oyster beds of the east of 
England, in order to make sure that they had 
| suffered no infection. In some cases it was 
necessary to close the beds and to recompense 
the proprietors. 

The present war affords an example of 
the use of bacteriology in treating wounds. 
| | Wounds are frequently caused by shrapnel or 
shell that have come into contact with earth, 
and that, being dirty, have conveyed bacteria. 
Wounds are therefore a source of fever. 


LOCKJAW AND ITS CURE. 


N the highly cultivated ground 
I near the Belgian frontier, wounds 

are not infrequently infected 
with tetanus; it has been known 
since 1880 that, if garden earth 
enters a wound, tetanus, or lockjaw, 
may supervene. The antitoxin is 
produced by injecting a trace of the pus from 
a wound into a horse; the animal takes the 
disease, but not severely. Some of its serum 
is grown in broth in an atmosphere of hydro- 
| gen, for the tetanus bacillus dies in the pres- 
ence of air. 

The disease attacks the nervous system, and 
it is therefore advisable to inject the anti- 
toxin into the nerves. If done not too long 
after the wound has been caused, a cure gener- 
| ally results; but the poison is a rapid one, and 
no time must be lost. 

Antitoxins have been prepared in a similar 
manner from the pus of wounds infected by 
many other organisms that occur in soils; and 
among the recent triumphs of medical science 
have been the disappearance of fever and the 
healing of wounds that would otherwise have 
| certainly been fatal. 
| From a chemical point of view, the com- 

pounds that play a part in all these curious 
| changes are very complicated. At present it 
is not possible to account for all the wonderful 
| things that have been observed; but chemists 
| and pathologists are feeling their way, and they 
| hope that great discoveries will be made and 
| that ultimately all diseases will be banished 
| from the world. The prospect may be a distant 
| one, but the goal is well worth a struggle. 











feel the rub of poverty and twelve when it | summer, but she knew that, with Mary away, 
began to pinch. Into the struggle with it, | she would insist on staying at home. Why 
Anne had cast her youth, her gayety, her| should Mary be the one always to escape the 
prettiness — everything that makes girlhood | routine of life? 
alluring. Only to her mind had she given| But Mary’s day held a check to her pleasure. 
attention ; she had done that because teaching | The very next mail brought a letter from Miss 
was her goal—teaching to earn money for her | Vance of the preparatory school. She wished 
mother. And even when the pressure was|to send Felicia Roberts up to Clifton to be 
relieved, her purpose did not relax. tutored for a month. Miss Vance, who had 
That was Anne Sheldon at seventeen. With once spent a week - end with the Sheldons, 
all the elements of charm checked: hair, which | had advised Mr. Roberts to place his mother- 
would curl if given half a chance, strained | | less girl there rather than in a camp. ‘‘Will 
back from her forehead; violet eyes without | it be perfectly convenient?’’ she wrote. ‘‘At 
sparkle; tanned, uncared - for skin, which | any rate, Felicia will be there on Tuesday of 
Showed satin in spite of rough treatment; | next w 
clothes to which she had given indifferent! ‘‘That’s just like Miss Vance—to go ahead 
attention—her whole personality bristling with | and do things and then explain afterwards!’’ 
resentment and intolerance. That was Anne| Mary grumbled to a sympathetic family. 
Sheldon at seventeen ! ‘*Felicia is a sweet child. She was out sick 
_A day or so after the conference in the | most of the last term; she is fifteen. ’’ 
library, Mary came to her mother with an| ‘‘You trot right along to your little old 
open letter in her hand. camp,’’ Roger advised, ‘‘and we’ll have 
“I’ve been offered a position in a camp on| Chloe say ‘Not at home’ when Miss Felicia 
Lake Champlain!’ she cried. ‘‘O honey, do | arrives. ’’ : 
you think I may go?”’ ‘*But I can’t afford to disregard Miss Vance, 
Mrs. Sheldon hid her disappointment at | and she knows it,’’ said Mary. ‘‘It’s as plain 
losing her daughter’s company. ‘‘Why, yes,|as print that I shall have to stay at home. 
dear, if it won’t be too much for you.’”’ The compensation is good,’’ she added, con- 
‘‘Too much? I shall love it! And that is| sulting the letter; ‘‘that will help some. ’”’ 
what athletics in college did for me! It pays| ‘‘Let Anne—’’ Roger began, but stopped 
to be an all-round girl !’? and laughed awkwardly. 
Anne heard with quivering lips. She had| ‘‘Well, I will!’ Anne said in a voice that 
hoped that her mother might get away that | revealed anger and determination. 








They started, all of them; for Anne to take 
a voice in family conferences was unusual. 

‘*My word!’’ gasped Roger. 

‘*She could do it at that,’’ John hastened to 
say, noticing the hurt look in her eyes. 

‘*Of course she could,’? Mary agreed. ‘‘Why, 
she and Euclid might be brother and sister, 
and Anne could read Latin to Cicero and he 
would know what she was talking about !’’ 

Anne sat there as unconcerned as if her 
mind were not whirling. She wanted that 
money to help her mother on her college 
expenses. 

‘*Tt might be arranged,’’ Mrs. Sheldon said, 
‘*though I doubt it. Miss Vance might not 
wish to place Felicia in the hands of an inex- 
perienced girl.’’ 

‘*But may I talk with her over long-dis- 
tance?’’ Mary begged. 

In the end Anne was substituted for Mary 
as tutor, and the three Sheldons left Clifton 
the day before Felicia arrived. John and 
Roger would not be at home again for several 
weeks. . 

Felicia came with three trunks and a win- 
some smile. The burden of education had 
never weighted her shoulders to any appreci- 
able extent. In her opinion life was too full 
of pleasure for her to bother much about tech- 
nicalities. 

She and Mrs. Sheldon loved each other at 
onee, but Felicia was surprised at Anne’s air 





of intolerance. People were not in the habit 


of regarding Miss Felicia Roberts in that 
manner. Perhaps that accounted for Felicia’s 
attitude toward her work. Surely, she gave 
her tutor a few exasperated moments, and for 
onee Anne could not look to her mother for 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Sheldon was laughing indulgently as 
she related some of Felicia’s awkward at- 
tempts at cooking to several ladies who had 
called. 


‘*She must be rather a—nuisance,’’ one re- 
marked; ‘‘especially with Anne as a stand- 
ard.’’ 

‘Oh, but she is a dear!’’ Mrs. Sheldon 
answered. 

Anne had heard, and she felt a fierce, strange 
tug at her heart. ‘‘If I should curdle the 
mayonnaise and slop it all over the kitchen 
floor, I wonder whether people would call me 
dear ?’’ she said to herself. 

Finally a morning came when Felicia’s in- 
attention set the match to fireworks. Anne 
shut her lips and slammed the book. 

‘*You would be conditioned in a kindergar- 
ten!’ she said disgustedly. 

Felicia flashed her a smile. 

‘*Tell you what,’’ she said, with the air of 
being confidential, ‘‘ your hair offends my 
esthetic eye; it must pull when you wink. 
And I don’t care for your dresses, either, 
and you’re too everlasting tiresome to live 
with. ’’ 

Stunned and furious, Anne listened with a 
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white face. Mrs. Sheldon would have shud- 
dered at the thought of hurting dependable 
Anne so cruelly, but Felicia had no scruples. 

‘*And I’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ she fin- 
ished. ‘‘If you’ll try to be a little bit more 
like other girls,—a little human,—1’ll study 
for you like a shot. And I’m not stupid,’’ 
she added. 

By that time Anne had recovered enough 
from the shock to get out of the room. Over- 
taking her mother in the hall, she drew her 
into the dining room and shut the door. 

‘‘What is it??? Mrs. Sheldon was alarmed 
at Anne’s white, quivering face. 

‘*Felicia won’t study, and she is perfectly 
unbearable. I want to give it up.’’ 

‘It was a big undertaking,’’ Mrs. Sheldon 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘but you did undertake it, 
and voluntarily. Miss Vance showed a good 
bit of confidence in you to permit it, and I 
hate to have her think it was misplaced. This 
isn’t like you, Anne. What is the matter?’’ 

Anne told her. ‘‘J call it insulting,’’ she 
ended. 

‘*Felicia could not have meant it that way. 
Come up to my room and we’ll talk it over.’’ 

They talked for a long time. 

‘* Anne,’’? Mrs. Sheldon said at last, ‘‘why 
not take down your guard ?’’ 

‘*Mother! Do you wish me to be differ- 
ent? To be like Mary and Felicia and the 
others ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? Mrs. Sheldon said simply, ‘‘I do. 
I should like others to know how dear you 
are, but you won’t give them a chance to see.’’ 

Smarting under her mother’s words, Anne 
was silent. 5 

‘*Why not agree to Felicia’s terms—not too 
seriously, but making a little game of it? She 
can give you as much help in her way as 
you can give her in yours.’’ 

‘*Everyone would be surprised and would 
make remarks,’’ Anne answered after a pause. 

A soft tap came at the door, and Felicia 
entered, very humble. 

‘*T was a little beast,’? she said to Mrs. 
Sheldon, ‘‘and I’ve come to say so. And I 


can read that Latin if you’d be willing to have | 


me try,’’ she added to Anne. 

That was Anne’s moment. ‘‘Would you 
mind helping me do my hair first?’’ she asked. 

‘Would I mind! This is how I would 
mind, ’’ and Felicia flung an arm across Anne’s 
shoulders and kissed her. 

Four weeks later the girls shut their books 
after a long, triumphant lesson. 

‘*You’re a positive wonder!’’ Anne cried, 
smiling happily. 

‘*T’ll never know as much as you do, that’s 
certain, but I rather think Miss Vance will 
open her eyes. And as for daddy! He’s 
crazy to have me domestic! And those muf- 
fins were pretty good. You’ve done a lot for 
me, Anne.’’ 

‘*]’ye improved a bit myself, thanks to 
you,’’ Anne said shyly. 

She had. Her hair lay softly about her 
face; her pretty mouth no longer drooped; 
her eyes held the sparkle of youth in their 
violet depths. 

Two days after Felicia left, Mary came home 
from camp, and John and Roger arrived for 
the week-end. 

‘‘Where’s Anne?’? asked Mary when the 
greetings were over. 

‘*She is at a tea,’? Mrs. Sheldon explained. 
‘‘She ought to be here soon.’’ 

‘*Anne’s at a what ?’? gasped Mary. 

‘*Some one must have dragged Anne out of 
her shell,’’ said John. ‘‘What’s happened, 
anyway? You’re smiling very suspiciously, 
mother. ’’ 

‘‘Hush! She’s coming now,’’ said Mrs. 
Sheldon. ‘‘Don’t let her see that you notice 
any difference. ’’ 

Supper w4s a constrained meal with three 
of the young Sheldons taking furtive glances 
at the fourth, who in a pretty frock was to all 
appearances the serenest of them all. 

Afterwards, on the piazza, Anne perched 
on the rail, facing them. ‘‘How do you like 
my gown, Mary ?’’ 

‘“St-stunning,’’ Mary managed to answer. 

‘*T am having Miss Welch make me several. 
I advise you to go to her. That thing you 
have on doesn’t suit you, Mary; it isn’t the 
right color for your eyes. And I think you 
ought to do your hair the new way.’’ 

Roger chuckled, but if Anne had mischief 
in her heart it was not apparent in her face. 
She chatted gayly to her tongue-tied family 
until at last she rose. 

‘*Tl’ve got to go up and get out some invita- 
tions for my tea. Mary, dear, I’m counting 
on you to make the sandwiches. ’’ 

‘*Anne, dear, Chloe’s out; will you lock the 
back door, please?’’ called Mrs. Sheldon. 

‘*Let Mary do it, mother,’’ Anne replied 
gravely. 

Halfway up the stairs she paused to fling | 
back a gay and careless ‘‘Good night!’’ and | 
then, dizzy with her success, she went up | 
and shut herself into her room. | 

To-morrow she would show them that she | 


a stimulant?’’ Roger begged. He had let 

himself go and was rocking in silent mirth. 
‘She has found herself,’’ John said softly. 

‘*Three cheers for the new Nan!’’ he added. 


A-BANKERS- 





They gave them with a will, and Anne, 
hearing, called down in.a voice in which tears 
lurked, ‘‘Thank you, dear people, but I am 
not new Nan! I’m just old Nan made over.’’ 


UDGMENT 
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‘*So it got away,’’ 
she thought, and held her 
torch high above a rock round which grew | 
little evergreens. Something leaped out of | 
the shadow and rolled over two or three times, 
biting at its heels like a kitten. But in a very 
few moments the creature ceased to struggle | 
and lay still on the earth. Its powerful legs 
twitched a little, however, and Dorothy dared | 
not go near it. She wrapped herself in all of 
her blankets and built up the fire. After her | 
adventure with the lion she did not try to sleep. 

When daylight came the big cat was quite 
cold. Dorothy wondered how much bounty 
money she could get for it and how much | 
the pelt was worth. But she felt that with the | 
sky threatening snow she ought not to delay | 
to take the spoils of her shot. 

It was a beautiful pelt. Her grandfather 
had made her bring the big hunting knife as 
an extra weapon of defense. Without the knife 
she would not have been tempted to delay. 
Leaning over the creature, she marked with 
the knife point a good place to begin removing 
the skin. On the ranch at Gulch she had once 
helped her grandfather to skin a black bear; 
and she had watched the men when they took 
the hides from dead calves. 

‘‘Oh, I know just how to do it!’’ she re- 
flected. ‘‘And if ever I tell Bert Sid I killed 
a lion, and don’t have the skin to show him, 
he’ll try to argue me into 
thinking it was just a 
lynx.’? 

After eating her mea- 
gre breakfast, she began 
to skin the beast. She 
worked so quickly that 
the task did not con- 
sume a great deal of 
time. When she had fin- 
ished, she tied the pelt to 
her saddle and set out at 
once on the journey. 

Theweather was much 
colder than it was the 
day before—so cold that 
Dorothy had little fear 
of a blizzard. In the 
shelter of the cafion the 
snow that had fallen a 
few days previously had 
not melted: Cheyenne 
made fair progress, how- 
ever, and most of the 
day was yet before them 
when they reached a 
point where a small 
stream joined the river. 

‘“‘Owl Creek at last, 
Cheyenne!’’ Dorothy 
cried. ‘‘In a few hours 
we’ll be at Hilligan’s.’’ 

A plain trail skirted 
the: boulders round the 
|mouth of the creek, 

wound away through 
| groves of pine, and re- : ye 
turned to the stream. a ee 








| CABE could hear noth- In SevenChapters He was gradually coming 
ing, 8 thing. 
S soit gt away.” Chapter Seven 


| almost threw the girl, but with a wrench of her 
| body she regained her seat. Then for a while | 
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to the opinion that the girl 
on his back had no particu- 
lar end in view for their 
journey. Dorothy could not see the sullen 
expression of his eyes. 

Everything looked lonely and wild—not like 
ranching country. The precipitous banks of 
Owl Creek were broken by no paths. 

After a while the lion skin, which Dorothy 
had fastened to the saddle, slid forward on the 
broncho’s neck. Cheyenne chose to consider | 
that as an insult and, thinking, no doubt, that | 
the moment had come to assert himself, stopped. 

‘*Get up, Cheyenne!’’ Dorothy implored. 

The broncho lowered his head; he had made 
up his mind to part company with her and her 
fool’s errand. He gave a sudden lurch that 


Cheyenne’s back heaved and his legs flew out. 

When the broncho finally moved off sub- 
mnissively, Dorothy thought of the adventure 
with the horse thief. ‘‘Cheyenne,’’ she said, 
‘that sort of thing is very clever, of course, 
when you’re being stolen, but —’’ 

A sudden plunge of the broncho threw her 
over his head. She clutched at the blanket 
saddle, and something came away. Just when 
she struck earth on the creek bank she did not 
know; her first consciousness was of slipping 
over the edge of the bank, clutching the lion 
pelt in one hand. She caught at shrubs to 











not hold the pelt against the wind. She 
had left the rifle fastened to her saddle; 
otherwise she might have fired in the hope 
of attracting some one from a long way off. 
Thrusting the injured foot under her, to warm 
it, she bent her head before the wind and 
considered her situation. She felt sure that 
there was a way out of it. 

At last she decided to hazard the climb down 
to the water. What to do after reaching it she 
did not know. ‘‘But I’d rather be there than 
here,’’ she said to herself. 

Just as she was ready to slide down the rock 
she heard dogs baying. 

She waited for what might happen. The 
dogs bayed, she thought, like the hounds that 
ranchmen kept to hunt cattle wolves. Then 
they came up the creek bank toward her, and 
one or two ran along the edge above. She 
shouted; the pack answered her with mighty 
yelps. ; . 

The heads of the leaders bobbed to and fro 
below her; they were big, dusky dogs, all 
alike—evidently some one’s pack of hunters. 
She knew that sort of dog; they could not be 
diverted from a scent. Doubtless they had 
run far ahead of the men, on the hunt for 
wolves or a mountain lion. Their masters 
might pass her by at a great distance from the 
creek. She shouted and called, but the dogs 
bayed so continuously that she could not hear 
her own voice. Then something happened 
that surprised her. 

The dogs below her, the dogs above her, 
stopped. They acted as if she were the quarry ; 
they made her feel like a bear ina tree. After 
a long time a horse clattered up the trail, and 
she heard a man talking to the dogs. Evidently 
it was not her voice, but their baying, that had 
brought him. Finally he heard her call. 

‘*Hello! Who’s there?’’ he shouted. 

She heard him scrambling by a roundabout 
path down the cliff; but some seconds passed 
before she saw him come round a boulder above 
her on the right—a thick-set, gray man, with 
a look of the early days 
in his eyes that showed 
her he was a pioneer. 

“Oh! Mr. Hilligan?’”’ 
she cried. 

“*Yes, Hilligan’s my 
name. ’’ 

**T was thrown from 
my horse and h-hurt a 
little.’ 

‘A little or a good 
deal ?’? 

He came toward her, 
and stopped where a 
crevice gaped wide be- 
tween them. 

‘*And then, you, see, 
your dogs treed me.’’ 

He surveyed his pack. 
They had not been 
trained to stop and bark 
at young ladies, however 
beneficently. Suddenly 
his eyes fell on the lion 
skin. 

‘*What’s that? Been 
hunting ?’’ 

“Tt’?s a lion skin,’”’ 
replied Dorothy, trium- 
phant in spite of cold 
and pain. 

‘Well, I think as 
much. The dogs must 
ha’ got that scent on 
the wind—they knowed 





When Dorothy came 
again to the creek, she 
saw the surface of the 
water pricked by some 
falling moisture; then she noticed the snow 
against her face. ‘‘Cheyenne, it’s snowing!’’ 
she exclaimed. 

She urged the broncho to a sharp trot, which 
racked her sore muscles and made her head 
ache. The snow did not make her afraid for 
herself; she had only to follow the creek to 
Hilligan’s. But she was thinking of the long, 
| hard road between Hilligan’s and that little 
shack in the cafion, where the sick man was 
waiting for help to come. 
| For a while it seemed that the storm was 
|upon them. The air, perceptibly warmer, 
| became thick with flakes, and a fine, cold 
| powder hid the trail. Then, fortunately, a 
| bitter wind sprang up. As it came sweeping 
up the valley of the creek the snowflakes 
dwindled in size, grew sleety and hard, and 
| Soon ceased to fall. 
| ** Yes, it’s too cold to snow,’’ Dorothy 
| thought with relief. 

Her hands and feet ached and the wind 
stung her face until the tears came, but the 
end of the long fight seemed near. 

By afternoon she could hardly bear the bitter 





“OVER THERE." DOROTHY POINTED TO THE MOUNTAINS 


US TO BEGIN HIGH UP." 


save herself, but they came away in her hands, 
and she began to slip and slide down the bank. 
Then came a sudden, violent pain, as if one 
foot had broken off at the ankle, and she} 
stopped falling. 
She found herself—still clutching the lion | 
skin — crowded against a boulder that had 
stopped her fall. Below her was a sheer rock 
cliff ; she could never, she felt, make her way 
down there. Above, although the incline was 
very steep, grew a few evergreens, by the help 
of which she thought she might climb up to the | 
trail. If it were not for the pain in her foot — 
Clasping her ankle with both hands, she 
worked her toes and her heel. She had broken | 
no bones, she decided; but when she tried to 





put the foot to the ground it gave under her, | 


and she sank back against the rock. | 
Overhead, the dense sky seemed to come 
down to the top of the cliff. In the west was | 


.|@ tinge of yellow that indicated that night 


fee somebody’d killed some- 
* thing.’’ 
Nae Dorothy tried to get to 
her feet, but fell back. 
~ “2D MRE 


““Can’t ye stand on 
your feet ?’’ 

‘‘One of them.’? 

‘*One’s a heap better than none. Now, reach 
up here where I can get hold of your hands.’’ 

A moment later he had lifted her to the level 
ground above. 

‘*You’re a game girl, all right,’’ he said. 
‘*Body’d know you’d git your lion. Jinx, 
that’s a big one! Now, here’s my hoss; she 
ain’t got a bad gait for a lady, and it’s only 
two miles to my ranch. I wonder, now? Jist 
as I left home the boys caught a hoss near the 
barn. I didn’t see it, but they said it was a 
gray bronch’, with a blanket saddle. ’’ 

‘*Cheyenne—the wretch !’’ cried Dorothy. 

‘Say, a friend of mine used to have a hoss 
named Cheyenne—Cap’n Timothy Clay, it 
was, lived round here in the early days. I 
haven’t seen him for eight years. ’’ 

On the strength of her relationship to her 
grandfather, Dorothy afterwards said, she could 
have had the whole Hilligan ranch by asking 
for it. They received her with rejoicings, 














wind. To keep her feet from freezing, she 
dismounted and led Cheyenne. The trail was | 
frozen in hard, sharp ridges. About three 


was near. Across the plain on the farther side | wrapped her in blankets in the kitchen, bathed 
of the creek a rabbit came running. Dorothy her injured foot and made her drink hot milk. 
wondered; and then she saw the hawk above ; Meanwhile Mr. Hilligan and his sons made 
it. The little fellow had been running a long ready for their journey up the mountain. 
way, and now, on the last lap of its journey, | They said the old lumber camp at which she 
was almost spent. had left her grandfather was ‘‘up Lion Creek.’’ 

It came within a foot of the sheltering rocks. | With her hurt foot propped on cushions, 


was as willing as ever to do her share of the | o’clock she again took the saddle; and soon| Then the hawk fell upon it out of the gray | Dorothy at last took down the telephone 
business of life, but to-night, with singing | after that—for hope is a pleasant thing—she | above; the little fellow had lost—at the goal. | receiver. It was growing dark. Outside the 


heart and tingling blood, she wished to enjoy | 
her little triumph. 


began to look for signs of the ranch. 
The broncho had begun to move jerkily, as 


Dorothy began to feel very cold, and tried to | warm, lamplighted room she could hear the 
use the skin as a windbreak. Her hands were | wind in the pines, just as it had sounded on 


‘*Will some one kindly bring me a fan and | if he had his own views about the situation. | so numb with cold, however, that she could | Lion Creek. Her grandfather would be going 
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to bed there, all alone. 
secretary of the school board?’’ It seemed to 
her that years had passed since first she had re- 
ceived that contract from the school. ‘‘Well,’’ 
she resumed, ‘‘this is Miss Clay—Dorothy 
Clay.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ came over the wire, ‘‘the young 
lady we employed a little while ago.’’ 

**You got my contract, returned ?’’ 

_**No, ma’am, we didn’t; and we’ve been 
trying every sort of way to get’ word from you. 
In fact, the building’s done, and we want to 
begin a week from Monday. If you hadn’t 
telephoned —’’ 

He left the sentence unfinished. 

‘*Tf they had not heard,’’ Dorothy thought, 
‘they wouldn’t have waited any longer. They 
would have set about finding another teacher. ’’ 
Then she asked, ‘‘So you want to begin week 
after next?’’ 

‘*Child,’? Mrs. Hilligan interrupted, ‘‘tell 
’em to get a substitute until your foot’s 
well. ’? 

‘*T’1] be on hand,’’ Dorothy assured the man, 
and hung up the receiver. ‘‘You see, Mrs. 
Hilligan, I really can’t afford to lose any salary. 
I owe money to a man at North Plains.’’ 
For the first time in many days she was think- 
ing of Jonathan Reynolds. 

The trip through the mountains had been 
rather disastrous; but in business matters, 
Dorothy reflected, it is not best to look back 
and mourn over failures, nor do your personal 
losses affect your obligations. But for the 
present no responsibility clamored; she could 
rest at last. She lay on the warm cushions of 
the kitchen lounge. Her eyelids ached, heavy 
with sleep. A delicious fragrance was in the 
air—a compound of coffee, baked beans and 
stewed chicken with dumplings. 

That winter passed busily for Dorothy. 
April came; it was almost six months since 
she and her grandfather had arrived in Gulch. 
On the ranch Cheyenne was hard at work. 
Old Captain Clay, thanks to his pioneer con- 
stitution, had made a quick and thorough 
recovery. This April afternoon he was using 
the cultivator as nimbly as a boy. 

Dorothy neared the ranch on her way home 
from school. Beside her walked Bert Sid, 
who was in Gulch for the day. In her big 
geography, which Bert Sid was carrying, was 
a letter that had accompanied the receipt from 
Jonathan Reynolds for her fifth payment on 
the note—a cordial, friendly letter. He had 
written to tell her what he had heard from 
Miss Henry about her—that the school at 
Gulch had never been better handled, and that 
the county superintendent wished to give 
Dorothy a school in North Plains. 

‘““Take care of that letter, Bert Sid,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s a receipt; and anyhow, I want 
Ke 

When Dorothy had arrived in Gulch that 
November morning six months before, she 
had found two letters from Bert Sid. Ever 
since, when she had thought of what was in 
them,—especially the later one,—she wished 
that she could tell other girls something she 
had learned: that real love can never be lost 
by trifles; a girl need not trouble her heart 
over that. It is the counterfeits, which never 
could have been worth while, that slip away. 

‘*Dorothy,’’ said Bert Sid, ‘‘you’ve changed 
since last year.’’ 

“Why, Bert Sid, how?’’ 

‘*T ought to have said you’re different from 
what I used to think. Now, I’m afraid that if 
I explain you won’t like it. I always felt that 
you were just what you ought to be; I never 
criticized you —’’ 

Dorothy laughed. ‘‘Go on, Bert Sid.’’ 

‘*But somehow I never thought of a girl— 
any girl—as being dependable in a man’s way. 
Lilah would have come right up to your mark, 
only she never had business responsibilities. 
You remember that night at North Plains? 
Well, I’d been feeling that you ought to think 
more of—well, of me, than of responsibilities. 
We pretty nearly quarreled, but you opened 
my eyes. I was going to ask you that night 
to take me for good, but I saw it was no time 
to be risking it.’’ 

‘*And everything turned out just right,’’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘And you see you had a very 
nice winter without me.’’ 

‘*Yes, Opal was fine; it was just like having 
Lilah back again. I told her about—you, and 
she said some mighty nice things. We did 
have a great winter. And next year it’ll be 
you. ”? 

‘Not next year.’’ 

‘*We can’t be married this summer?’’ 

‘Well, grandfather’s struggle is really just 
beginning. Of course, Guy’s come back. Guy | 
sees now; he’ll never, never go chasing | 
after bonanzas again, and he’ll do his part. | 
But, you see, I borrowed some money; I 
didn’t tell you about that. And it’s my 
name, not Guy’s or grandfather’s, that’s on 
the note. ’? 

‘‘Why, Dorothy, you surely know that I — 

‘Bert Sid! I’d never —’’ 

“I see; you couldn’t let me. 
more year, then. ’’ 

“In another year,’’ Dorothy agreed. 

They stood for a moment looking across a 
level, park-like stretch to where the mountains 
rose, purple, ragged, with snow on their tops. 


Well, in one 


“Is this Gulch—the | 











Cafions and gorges showed like scars on the 
snow. Which of them was Lion Creek? 

‘*Suppose it is a year away; it won’t hurt 
to plan,’’ Bert Sid remarked. ‘‘We’ll want 
to go somewhere. ’’ 

‘*Over there.’? Dorothy pointed to the 
mountains. ‘‘I’dlike us to begin high up. It 
seems—I know it’s foolish, but it seems nearer 
God there; it’s so big and clean.’’ 

The pink and lilac sunset of spring was 
coming on; they saw the snowy peaks, flushed 
with the colors, through a blossomy plum 
orchard. The front door of the ranch was | 
open as they walked toward it; and over 
@ couch in the hall hung a beautiful tawny 
pelt—Dorothy’s first treasure for her own 
home. 

‘*By the way, Dorothy,’ Bert Sid resumed, 
‘*T wanted to tell you about that North Plains 





banker who’s related to Opal. He stopped at | 


our house to bring her home; and I guess Opal 
told him about our being engaged. Well, did 
you know he liked you? I didn’t suppose you 
were even acquainted. ‘I shouldn’t have taken 


you for a young man of as much sense as it | 
‘You must | 


seems you’ve got,’ he said to me. 
be worth something or she wouldn’t have had 


you.’ He keeps laughing to himself. Don’t | 


you like him? Ido. ‘Well,’ he went on to 
me, ‘lots of sweet, pretty girls haven’t an atom 
of the sort of thing we bankers mean by char- | 
acter—when we lend money, you know. Now, 
your girl’s dependable; take a banker’s judg- 
ment: there’s no risk about her.’ I thought | 
it was the funniest way to put it.’’ 

‘*What did you say, Bert Sid?’’ 

‘“*T? Why, I said that I knew I was lucky, 


and that I didn’t need a banker’s judgment. ’’ | |) 


THE ‘END. 


TYING OLD ARROWHEAD 





rider in the employ of the 

X and S Cattle Company of 
Lower California. Although he 
was now chasing cows for wages, 
he had been a professional exhibi- 
tion rider and had won renown 
at the California cowboy contests. 
Hack had a ‘‘pardner’’? named 
Tommy Tyler, and the pair were 
called ‘‘the side-by-sides. ’’ 

One day, as Hack and Tommy 
were riding after cattle among the 
vast mesquite thickets that cover 
the overflow bottoms of the Colo- 
rado River, they suddenly came 
upon a big, lone, blood-red steer 
with a diamond-shaped splotch of 
white on his forehead. One mo- 
ment they saw the flash of his 
eyes and the gleam of his horns 
through an opening in the brush; 
the next, they saw him roll his tail 
high and go crashing off through 
the thicket. Tommy, who was 
young and from Texas besides, 
immediately ‘“jumped’’ his horse 
after the steer, and at the same 
time seized his rope. 

‘‘What you going to do?’”’ de- 
manded Hack, spurring after his 
partner. 

*‘Goin’ to put my string on 
that Old Arrowhead!’ Tommy 
shouted back. 

‘*You’ll get your horse horned, 
sure,’’ Hack warned him. ‘‘The 
range boss said he was going to 
fire the next cow hand that tied 
on to one of those brush hiders.’’ 

But Tommy had hooked his 
belt over the horn of his saddle and was 
racing pell-mell through the thicket. 

This big, lone, blood-red steer, with the 
arrow-shaped marking on his forehead, had 
outwitted all the cowboys who had tried to 
drive him out of the brush. Although Hack 
hoped with all his heart that the brute would 
now elude his partner, he well knew that the 
reckless Texan generally managed to rope 
anything he started after. So Hack, too, 
hooked his belt over his saddle horn and 
jumped his mustang into a swifter run. 

Old Arrowhead could hurl himself through 
the thickets like a bull moose. Hack was not 
able to see the brute at all; but occasionally, 
above the crashing of the two horses through 
the brush, he could hear the sharp snapping 
of dry limbs ahead. The horse that Hack 
rode had ‘‘seen his best day’’; but Tommy 
was riding a swift, strong-running animal 
that would follow a brush-breaking steer with 
the eager frenzy of a dog chasing rabbits. 
Before the race was well begun the Texan 
had passed out of sight of his partner. 

Tommy was about fifty yards in the lead 
when, after a chase of nearly a mile, the brush 
hider suddenly dashed out into an opening. 
That was all the Texan could wish for. 
Spurring his fleet horse forward, he made a 
cast at the big steer. 

After a steer has been chased until he 
breathes hard he is likely to show fight when 
he feels the bite of a noose. If the steer is a 
Sonora longhorn that has ‘‘ turned brush 


CC ricer in Hack was a range 


hider,’’ he is almost sure to have an ugly | 


|temper. Tommy had hardly tightened his 


rope when Old Arrowhead whirled on him | 


with a menacing bellow. 
It was said that Tommy was a better rider 
than he was a horseman. He was rough with 


’ | all of his stock, and as a result his horses were 


likely to become ‘‘bullheaded’’ in a moment 
of excitement. And now, when Tommy tried 


tightened, the animal obeyed with a stiff neck. 
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one of the steer’s sharp horns had caught him, 
and, as a strong breeze came from that direc- 
tion, it is probable that Old Arrowhead had 
scented the blood. 

| As Hack whirled his mustang and jumped 
him into a run after the steer, he saw that 
his partner was pinned to the ground by his 
|horse. Tommy was trying to make his mount 
get up, but it was evident that the animal’s 
| legs were still tangled in the cotton rope. 

|. For a moment Hack did not know what to 
do. His lariat was coiled ready for a cast; 

but with a limp horse under him, there would 
| be little use in his lassoing that brush hider! 

‘*Might as well tie on to a locomotive!’’ he 
muttered. 

But as his eyes rested again on the squirming 
pile ahead, he decided on a plan of action. 
Letting out a shrill yell and leaning forward 
in his saddle, he called on his horse for a burst 
of speed. His rope made a sharp, whining 
wheef! wheef! wheef! as he whirled the 
loop above his head. He was going to do the 
**throw and tie’’—a feat of the cowboy contests. 

He had performed this feat many times, but 
always when mounted on a fresh, strong horse 
and pitted against ordinary range steers in 
the panic of first flight. Moreover, there were 
always alert men close at hand to help a con- 
testant in case he needed their aid. But here, 
alone, on a winded mount, and pitted against 
a fighting Sonora brush hider, 
Hack was setting out on a des- 
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HACK. JUMPING HIS MUSTANG ALONGSIDE, GAVE THE 


BRUTE A QUICK DIG IN THE RIBS WITH 
HIS RIGHT SPUR. 


Tommy was ‘‘tied on’’ literally, too, for in the 
reckless style of Texans, he had his thirty- 
five-foot cotton rope knotted hard and fast to 
the pommel of his saddle. 

Hack burst out of the thicket just in time 
to see Tommy’s horse floundering in the slack 
of the cotton rope. A moment later, before 
Hack could ride close enough to make a cast 
with his own lariat, Old Arrowhead hooked 
his horns under the fore quarters of Tommy’s 
mount and slammed horse and rider to the 
ground. 

The steer was drawing back for another 
thrust at Tommy’s horse, when Hack, jump- 
ing his mustang alongside, gave the brute a 
quick dig in the ribs with his right spur. 
Bellowing with pain, the steer whirled to fight ; 
whereupon Hack struck him in the face with 
the loop of his lariat. Then, jumping his 
mount forward just in time to escape a scythe- 
like sweep of the long, white horns, the cowboy 
sped off across the open with Old Arrowhead 
charging furiously after him. 

Tommy’s rope, which was tangled round 
his horse’s legs and still fastened to the saddle 
horn, snapped when Old Arrowhead came to the 
end of it. That backward twitch from Tom- 
my’s rope seemed to double the steer’s fury. 

Hack, whose mount was getting winded, 
rode as lightly as he could, and kept an anxious 
lookout over his shoulder. 

‘*Make yourself scarce, pardner !’’ he shouted 
to Tommy. ‘‘And get a move on you, too!’’ 

With the brush hider not more than ten feet 
behind, Hack led the brute away from Tommy 
straight down the open. His mustang, although 
pretty badly blown, proved able to keep his 
tail at a safe distance from the steer’s horns, 
but Hack knew that his mount would not be 
able to keep that killing pace for long. 

The cowboy was nearing the end of the 
clearing, when suddenly Old Arrowhead slack- 


| ened his pace. For a moment Hack hoped to 
to spin his mount round to keep the lasso | 


see the steer dive off into the thickets and take 


himself to a place of hiding; but the next | 
A cowboy who has ‘‘tied on’’ to a fighting | instant the brute had whirled square round | pinned leg in the nick of time. 


steer is indeed in danger if he cannot depend | and was charging straight back at Tommy. 
upon an instant response from his mount. | Tommy’ s horse had a torn shoulder, where! 


perate venture. 

Shouting wildly, he charged 
after Old Arrowhead. With the 
nerviness of the desert breed, his 
horse was summoning fresh re- 
serves of strength, and was gain- 
ing rapidly on the steer. The 
cowboy had knotted the end of 
the lariat to the saddle horn to be 
ready for the cast. He could see 
that Tommy’s mount, abandoning 
the struggle to get up, was lying 
quietly. Tommy was digging at 
his imprisoned leg as silently as a 


r. 

Old Arrowhead, running with 
a furious flourish of horns, was 
within a hundred feet of Tommy, 
when Hack came close enough for 
a favorable throw. The cowboy 
knew full well that the most skill- 
ful thrower will occasionally miss 
a cast; the force and direction of 
the wind, the speed of the running 
steer and the speed of his own 
horse must all be nicely calculated. 

When, with a final, swift over- 
head whirl, he released the loop 
of rawhide, he watched with 
breathless suspense while it shot 
ahead in spirals. With a quick, 
downward swoop, it fell directly 
over the brush hider’s horns; 
snapping it tight with a deft back- 


sill handed jerk, Hack let out a wild 


yell of encouragement to his horse. 
His plucky little mount understood 
—his master was calling for yet 
another burst of speed. 

As his mustang bounded forward, Hack 
flipped his long rope over the steer’s back so 
that it trailed along the animal’s right side. 
In the same instant he veered his leaping 
mount a little to the left. A final fierce spurt 
of Hack’s mount took him abreast of the steer’s 
left flank, then even with the steer’s fore 
shoulder, then ahead of the steer—then the 
tunk! of tautened rawhide and the violent 
jerking strain on the saddle told Hack that the 
time to tie had come. 

He leaped to the ground as the steer, tripped 
by the rope against his hind heels, floundered 
heavily forward. Tommy and his mount lay 
scarcely ten feet from the brush hider’s horns. 

The moment that Hack’s feet hit the ground 
he saw that Old Arrowhead was not completely 
| cast. The mustang had lacked sufficient power 

and speed to throw and stretch the big steer 
in a favorable position for tying. In getting 
up, a steer has to raise his hind quarters first; 
he is helpless if his hind legs are tied. But 
because Hack’s mount had not drawn the 
steer’s heels far enough forward and was 
not now holding the rope taut enough, the 
brush hider was already struggling to get a 
foothold. 

Hack never knew exactly what happened 
after he dived for the steer’s hind legs. A 
blow from one of the creature’s hoofs opened 
his forehead; the blood ran down and filled 
his eyes. For what seemed an endless time 
he felt as if he were being shaken and battered 
to pieces. But he hung on blindly, straining 
every nerve and muscle to keep the struggling 
steer from getting a foothold on the ground. 

Then, in the smother of dust, Tommy was 
suddenly at his side, shouting, ‘‘Stay-y with 
him, pardner! Stay-y with him!’’ 

| The help of Tommy’s tough, experienced 
hands was all that Hack needed. In less than 
a minute the two of them had Old Arrowhead’s 
hind legs firmly bound. Later on, while the 
| partners sat panting side by side, Tommy 
explained that he had managed to free his 
And at the 
vend he declared emphatically that he had had 
enough of lassoing brush hiders. 
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ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


KIRTING the edge of the law is like ven- 
turing near a hole in the ice. 


When Eagles fight with raging hearts 
The Arrow-maker plumes his darts. 


INCE you ask, we will say that the sum 

that can be designated in words as eleven 
thousand eleven hundred and eleven can only 
be expressed in figures as 12,111. 


NLY twice again in this century will 

Easter fall as late as it does this year. In 
1943 it will fall on April 25th, the latest date 
possible. In the year 2000 it will fall on the 
same day that it does this year—April 23d. 


N Grimsby, England, the centre of the 
North Sea fisheries, a one-eyed man now 
enjoys a great advantage. He can fish almost 
as well as a man with two eyes, and is exempt 
from military duty, whereas a fisherman with 
unimpaired vision is liable to be pressed into 
service. 
APPY Wyoming! While most states are 
worrying about the burden of taxation, 
Wyoming, thanks to the income from royalties 
on state lands, leases, fees and so forth, is so 
well supplied with money that the state will 
be able to get along, this year at least, without 
levying any direct taxes. 


PRAISEWORTHY part of the recent 
bench show in London was a ‘‘hall of 
brave dogs, ’’ in which every dog by its sagacity 
or valor had saved life. It wasa good example. 
Almost every community has a dog that has 
done a noble deed and so won his blue ribbon, 
even though he be the veriest mongrel. 
ILITARY training camps for civilians 
are to be held this summer at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia; Plattsburg, New York; 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana; Fort Sher- 
idan, Illinois; Ludington, Michigan; 
George Wright, Washington; and San Diego 
and Monterey, California. Enrollments will 
be received and inquiries answered by the 
Military Training Camps Association, 31 
Nassau Street, New York. 
UST before Easter the windows of men’s 
hat stores are likely to bloom with undyed 
hats. Being short of dyes, the hat makers 
have experimented with felts in the natural 
colors. Some very fastidious hatters declare 
that the undyed headgear will make a decided 
hit. Nevertheless, manufacturers will lie awake 
nights until they learn how Broadway regards 
the new fashion, for as Broadway goes —in 
‘the matter of men’s raiment—so goes the 
Union. 
HE United States government persists, 
although apparently with small results 
thus far, in its attempt to make the public see 
that fish is a wholesome and economical food. 
It points out that in England the per capita 
consumption is about fifty pounds a year, in 
Germany forty pounds, and in Russia thirty 
pounds. Yet in New England, the centre of 
the American fishing industry, the consump- 
tion is only thirteen pounds, and in the rest of 
the country much less. 
HE next examinations for the Rhodes 
Scholarships will be held on October 3d 
and 4th, in all the states. Last year one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight young Americans took the 
examinations, of whom twenty-six passed in 
whole and forty-one in part, and ninety-one 
failed completely. During the past year there 
have been eighty-seven Rhodes Scholars from 
the United States at Oxford, but less than a 


score from the British colonies. All the Brit- | 


ish who were physically fit had answered 
call of the empire. . 


N interesting correspondence in the London 
Times has established two important facts 
regarding the effect on a man of wearing clothes 
when swimming or when thrown into the 


Fort | 


water. The first is that clothes do not drag 
the swimmer down as much as is generally 
supposed, for the clothes themselves would 
float and not sink. The second is that in cold 
water a person retains his bodily heat much 
longer with all his clothes on than if he is 
naked. But it is agreed that boots should be 
discarded if possible; and of course everyone 
knows that a man cannot swim so rapidly 
when clothed as when naked. 


* © 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


VEN when our minds are fixed on the 
E important but quickly changing events 

of a great crisis, it is sometimes worth 
while to pause.and take a broad view of the 
whole situation and of all the eventualities. 

What is to happen after this war ends? To 
answer that question is to forecast the his- 
tory not merely of Europe but of the human 
race. There is no country, no community 
however remote and obscure, that will not be 
profoundly affected by the issue of the great 
conflict. Kingdoms will increase in size and 
power or become extinct; colonies will pass 
from one nation to another; national policies 
will change; international law will become 
stronger or weaker ; and all the neutral nations 
will find themselves in greatly changed rela- 
tions to the victors. 

What of our own country? We cannot guess 
the answer; we can do little more than review 
some of the influences that will govern our 
future history. Of one thing we can be sure: 
we shall have a larger share of the world’s 
trade than in the past; and if we do not become 


be in a position to dispute the ascendancy of 
England. But that is not the important matter. 

Let us not blind our eyes to the fact that, 
although the governments of Germany and 
Great Britain are officially friendly, there is 
a widespread spirit of unfriendliness toward 
us on the part of the people of both countries. 
It is more rife in Germany than in England. 
The Germans, in their homes, in their news- 
papers, and even insinuatingly in their dip- 
lomatie notes, accuse us of unneutrality in 
our trade with the Allies. Many people in 
England believe that our neutrality is dictated 
by sordid motives; that it was our duty to 
take up arms with the Allies for the sake of 
humanity and democracy; and that after the 
war we shall have no claim on the friendship 
of nations that have been battling in our inter- 
est against the militarist ambitions of their 
enemy. 

No one can say how far our inevitable un- 
popularity may lead the victorious governments 
or the conquered governments. Germany has 
often been suspected of designs on South 
America, such as might draw us either into a 
war in defense of the Monroe Doctrine, or into 
a humiliating abandonment of our traditional 
policy. If Germany were now successful, it 
would have no scruples about offending us, in 
view of our attitude on submarine warfare and 
the shipment of munitions. 

Should Great Britain and its allies win, we 
should not apprehend war with them. Never- 
theless, we might find that there was no longer 
that friendly disposition toward us that was of 
no small advantage before and during the war 
with Spain. And although our own con- 
science acquits us of the charge that we are 
shirking a duty in remaining out of the war, 
the moral condemnation of others may not be 
easy to bear. We set out to be neutral; that 
we are criticized and disliked by both parties 
is presumptive evidence that the government 
has honestly remained neutral. 

Still looking ahead, we may anticipate that 
the longer the war continues the more un- 
pleasant our relations with the warring groups 
|are likely to become. Already there is a gen- 
| erally prevalent idea that the United States 
* measurably responsible for prolonging the 
| war; on the one hand, because we do not be- 
come a party to it, and on the other, because we 
supply war material to one side. Those opin- 
ions will naturally grow and strengthen. Yet 
we know that both views are unjust. Not 
cowardice, or greed, or moral turpitude, but 
self-restraint, keeps us from entering the war. 
We have a sincere desire to maintain in all 
official acts a strict neutrality, and in other 
|matters a determination to uphold our un- 
| doubted neutral rights. 


& & 


UNFIT LEGISLATORS. 


V eogrene the same week two members 
of state legislatures, one in New 
York, the other in Massachusetts, 

achieved unenviable notoriety. The Massa- 


chusetts man was expelled from the House of 
Representatives because he collected money in 





| 
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the interests of pending legislation from inter- 
ested persons. Upon the case of the New York 
man no action has yet been taken. He de- 
manded that the telephone company give him 
an extension set free of cost, and threatened to 
introduce legislation inimical to the company 
if it did not comply. 

Both men are politicians of a type that has 
always flourished under a republican form of 
government. The active, self-seeking man 
who wants to go into politics usually finds a 
way to get in; the voters are generally lethargic 
except when issues of obviously vital moment 
come before them. It is hard to make them 
realize that in every election the characters of 
the candidates are an issue of vital moment; 
harder still perhaps to find out what those 
characters really are. : 

It is the virtue of democratic government 
that, although it is liable to make mistakes, it 
is pretty sure eventually to correct its mistakes. 
The longer that representative government 
endures, the more enlightened does public 
opinion become, and the more certain are office- 
holders to recognize the obligations of office, 
and the voters to recognize the obligation of the 
vote. The time may yet come when unfit men, 
instead of failing to be reélected to office, will 
fail to be nominated for office. 


® & 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Y and by some wise philanthropist will 
establish a select school for girls that 
will be different from anything now in 

existence. It will have to be in a large city, 
for most of the lessons will be conducted in 
crowded streets and shops and on street cars. 
There will be no textbooks. Tuition will be 
expensive, but it will be worth the price. 

In the beginning the young ladies will take a 
eourse in the ‘‘Rule of the Road,’’ by Professor 
Bumpus. The professor will conduct them to 
a crowded city sidewalk, and by oral instruc- 
tions and diagrams point out to them that 
every walk has two sides, the right and the 
left; and that when two persons meet, if both 
turn to the right, as the rule of the road 
requires, they get by comfortably, but if one 
turns to the right and the other to the left, 
they collide. For advanced students there 
will be demonstrations of the danger of turn- 
ing to the left even to avoid an approaching 
vehicle. Under the professor’s supervision 
the young ladies will turn to the left, thereby 
foreing out of his rightful place a young man 
who will be run over by an automobile. 

There will be a course by Professor Wet- 
more on ‘‘Carrying an Umbrella in a Crowd.’’ 
The students will learn that, by holding the 
open umbrella quite. level and walking in the 
middle of the sidewalk, they can compel all 
the young men they meet to remove their 
hats, and that by carrying it closed, under 
one arm, with all but the handle projecting 
behind, at an angle of forty-five degrees, they 
have only to make a quick turn toward the 
confectioner’s window to rap an old gentleman 
smartly over the nose. 

The course in ‘‘Keeping Your Place in the 
Line’’ will be directed by Doctor Waite, and 
conducted on a plan similar to those already 
described. For the departments of ‘‘Inter- 
rupting the Salesman who is Busy,’’ ‘‘ Talking 
to the Salesman Longer than is Necessary,’’ 
and ‘‘Stopping Suddenly in the Middle of 
a Crowded Thoroughfare without Looking 
Round,’’ there will be instructors chosen for 
the fullness of their experience. 

The aim of the school is to teach young 
women the things that their brothers pick up 
through hard knocks, but that the young 
women have less chance to learn, inasmuch 
as ordinary chivalry spares them the conse- 
quences of failing to observe the rules. As 
soon as girls learn how surely their conduct 
in those everyday matters stamps their per- 
sonality upon that great unknown multitude 
about them whose friendly consideration is so 
well worth having, they will apply in large 
numbers for matriculation in the new school. 


* © 


TWO MINISTERS RESIGN. 


N almost the same day in March the 
Q world learned that Admiral von Tirpitz, 

the German minister of marine, and 
General Gallieni, the French minister of war, 
had resigned their posts. Ill health, we were 
told, had caused the two hard-worked admin- 
istrators to lay down their offices; but on 
that point almost everyone is skeptical. The 
feeling is that the changes mean something 
more than that, perhaps something very im- 
portant. Precisely what that something is we 
must wait for events to show us. 





The retirement of Admiral von Tirpitz has 


excited the greatest speculation. He has been 
at the head of the German navy for a great. 
many years; indeed, that navy is in a very 
real sense his creation. Not of noble family 
by birth, he has risen to the highest distinc- 
tion; both before and since the war began the 
Kaiser has given him every mark of confi- 
dence. By common report, the submarine 
campaign against merchant ships was under- 
taken on his advice and under his direction. 
There is no one who stands more conspicuously 
than he for the determination of Germany to 
press the war by every means to a victorious 
conclusion. 

Does his retirement signify a difference of 
opinion in the German government concerning 
the past or the future conduct of the war at 
sea? Or has Tirpitz, who undoubtedly repre- 
sents the party that wishes Germany to fight 
for extensive additions to its territory and its 
‘¢sphere of influence,’’ fallen before a party 
that is willing to consent to more moderate 
terms of peace? 

It is difficult for us at this distance to 
understand the political currents that agitate 
Germany, but it has long been felt that the 
imperial chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, has 
not agreed with Admiral von Tirpitz on some 
of the issues that war has raised. It may 
be that the differences have become irreconcil- 
able, and that the chancellor’s influence with 
the Kaiser has proved the stronger. 

The resignation of General Gallieni is less 
important, for he has never been the signifi- 
cant and powerful figure in France that Tir- 
pitz is in Germany. If his resignation has 
a hidden meaning, it is that General Joffre is 
more than ever the military head of the nation, 
and that another war minister is more likely 
to work in harmony with him. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to observe that 
of all the men in field and fleet who were put 
in high command when war was 
only General Joffre and Sir John Jellicoe, the 
admiral of the British fleet, remain undisturbed 
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FOUNDING AN INDUSTRY. 
I 


INCE the beginning of the war we have 
Gert reat deal boat he dye 

industry. Before, we knew little or 
nothing about it, but now we suddenly realize 
its importance, and see in it a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which modern industry is 
dependent, on the one hand upon scientific 
research, and on the other upon sound and 
thorough organization. 

The dyes generally in use to-day are prod- 
ucts of coal tar, the dark-colored, viscid oil 
obtained from the destructive distillation of 
coal. The process first obtains from coal tar 
substances known as ‘‘crudes’’—for example, 
benzol, toluol, phenol, naphthalene and anthra- 
cene. Although coal tar contains less than 
five per cent of crudes, the process of recov- 
ering them is fairly simple. The next step, a 
somewhat more complicated process than the 
first, converts the crudes into ‘‘intermediates. ’’ 
From the intermediates, by a method that is 
exceedingly complex, come the dyestuffs. 

To establish the industry successfully in a 
country requires the fulfillment of several con- 
ditions. The country must have an abundant 
supply of the necessary raw materials; it must 
produce the heavy chemicals in the required 
quantity—no small amount, since ten pounds 
of chemicals are used to make one pound of 
dyestuff. Furthermore, men of great organ- 
izing ability are indispensable, for, if the 
industry is to be profitable, the numerous by- 
products must be worked up and a market 
found for them. Well-trained chemists. are 
essential, too, for experts only can superintend 
the more difficult stages of the process. Finally, 
the economic situation in the country must be 
favorable. In short, it is a business of very 
great complexity, and its*success depends to a 
considerable extent upon the mutual help that 
comes from its different parts. 

During the last half century Germany has 
met all those conditions. Its chemists are 
surpassed by none in the skill and patience 
with which they seek to apply scientific knowl- 
edge to practical ends; its business men have 
shown the same qualities in organizing the 
industrial forces of the country. There is no 
lack of raw materials and heavy chemicals, 
and the labor cost is low. The last advantage 
applies not only in the case of the skilled and 
the unskilled workmen but also in the case of 
the numerous expert chemists, without whose 
superintendence in the later and more delicate 
stages of the work no satisfactory results can 
be achieved. In consequence of those favor- 
ing circumstances, the dyestuff industry in 





Germany has reached a remarkable stage of 
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development; before the war began it was 
producing four-fifths of the world’s output. 

If the United States desires to enter the field 
against such a competitor, what chance has 
it of suecess? That question we shall discuss 
in a second article. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The House passed the Hay 


army reorganization bill with only two 


dissenting votes on March 25th. The Senate 
will substitute its own bill for the House bill, 
and thus put the whole matter in the hands of 
a conference committee. On March 30th, the 
House passed the Burnett immigration bill, 
after having refused by a vote of 225 to 82 to 
strike out the provision that makes the ability 
to read and write a test of fitness to enter the 
United States. Both Houses passed the urgent 
appropriation bill for the expenses of the 
expedition into Mexico. 

® 


EXICO.—When the week opened, there 
were strong hopes that Villa was caught 
between the Carranza force at Namiquipa and 
three columns of United States troops that 
were advancing from the field base at Casas 
Grandes. The runaway bandit managed to 
elude the Carranza force, however, and made 
his way past them to El Oso ranch, farther 
into the interior. General Pershing continued 
the pursuit, now in four columns, and on March 
27th the cavalry column commanded by Colonel 
Dodd was reported to be only thirty miles 
behind Villa. So far there has been no indi- 
cation of hostility or bad faith on the part of 
the Mexican government troops. The report 
concerning General Herrera’s defection, al- 
luded to last week, proved to be false, and, 
although there are evidences that Americans 
are not popular in northern Mexico, the Car- 
ranza government has faithfully carried out 
the terms of its agreement. On March 29th, 
it was announced that it had consented to 
permit the United States to use the Mexican 
railways to transport supplies to General 
Pershing’s force. At the Cabinet meeting in 
Washington on March 24th, it was decided 
that there was no need to call out any of the 
state militia; and on the following day Presi- 
dent Wilson made public a statement in which 
he urged the public to remain calm and not to 
give credence to the alarming but false reports 
from the border, which were circulated by 
persons who for their own selfish purposes 
desired to foment trouble between Mexico and 
the United States and to force the armed 
occupation of Mexico by this country. —— Word 
reached Washington on March 29th that Felix 
Diaz had landed in southern Mexico, and 
would head a revolutionary movement against 
Carranza. 
@ 
UBMARINE WARFARE.—The disaster 
to the Channel steamer Sussex on March 
24th and the sinking of the Dominion Line 
steamship Englishman at about the same time 
made a serious impression at Washington, since 
the reports were that both ships were torpedoed 
without warning, and American citizens were 
known to be on both. There were twenty-five 
Americans on the Sussex, but as it proved 
none were among the fifty who were lost. 
The Sussex did not sink, although her forward 
part was blown off, and she got safely into 
Boulogne. Several passengers were killed by 
the explosion, and others, who jumped over- 
board in panic, were drowned. The captain 
of the steamer and many of those on board 
are certain that a submarine torpedo struck 
the boat. Berlin, however, declared that it 
had no reason to believe a German submarine 
was in that neighborhood. One American 
was drowned when the Englishman was sunk. 
Two Americans were on board the Manchester 
Engineer, which was reported torpedoed on 
March 28th. The United States government 
began an immediate investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of each case, and on March 27th 
Secretary Lansing asked the German govern- 
ment whether or not any of its submarines 
were responsible for the attacks on the Sussex 
and the Englishman. 
& 


NTARCTIC EXPEDITION.—The ship 
Aurora, which was to bring back Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s expedition from the ant- 


arctic continent, has put back to Port Chal- | 
mers, New Zealand, after being severely injured | 


in the ice pack. The Shackleton party will 

have to spend the winter in the antarctic, but | 

it is believed that its provisions are ample. 
HINA.—On March 22d, Yuan Shih-kai 
issued a mandate in which he laid aside | 


the imperial office and declared that China | 


should remain a republic. Hsu Shih Chang, 
who left the cabinet when Yuan accepted the 
throne, has returned to office. The step was 
frankly taken to appease the revolutionary 
party, which was becoming increasingly active 
in southern China; but the latest reports from 
Shanghai were that the ‘‘republican army’’ 
in Yiinnan had refused to lay down its arms, 
and demanded that Yuan surrender the presi- 
dency as well as the imperial throne. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From March 23d to March 29th.) 

There was still activity along the line in 
front of Verdun, but it was chiefly artillery 
activity. The Germans, in the fighting reported 
in last week’s Companion, took some positions 
on Haucourt Hill, near Malancourt, and gained 
a foothold in the village itself. That still 
further narrowed the distance between them- 
selves and the city of Verdun ; but the progress 
was not great. Paris believed that the battle of 
Verdun was virtually over, but Berlin declared 
that the German plans were working satisfac- 
torily, and that assaults would continue until 
the fortress fell. The German artillery con- 
tinued to throw shells into the city itself, a 
great part of which is now in ruins. 

The Germans made an unsuccessful surprise 
assault at Maucourt in the Argonne Forest. 
The British at St. Eloi, in Flanders, got a 
mile of trenches away from the Germans by 
exploding mines and following with an infan- 
try assault. 

In the east the Russian offensive continued 
along a line from Friedrichstadt, near Riga, 
to Vileika, which is due 
east of Vilna. The at- 
tacks in the north were to 
dislodge the Germans 
from their positions on 
the Diina River, which 
forma strong semicircular 
salient into Russian terri- 





tory. In the south the) 
effort was to reach and cut | 
the railway between Vilna 

and Dvinsk, on which the | 

Germansdepend for much | 

of their communications. The official reports | 
from Berlin and Petrograd differ as to the 
result of these operations, but it is clear that 
the fighting has been severe, that the Russians 
have gained some ground, particularly in the 
southern part of the field, but that they do not 
yet. seriously threaten the German lines of 
defense. General Kuropatkin, who commanded 
in the Russo-Japanese War, is at the head of 
the Russian armies in this quarter. 

General Smuts, who commands the British 
expedition against German Southeast Africa, 
reported that he had dislodged the Germans 
from their positions among the Kitovo hills, 
and later from those along the Ruwu River. 
That means that the actual invasion ‘of the 
province has begun, for the Ruwu River is 
wholly in German territory. 

It was announced in London that a German 
commerce raider, Greif, was sunk on February 
29th by the armed merchantman Alcantara 
and the cruiser Andes, off the coast of Scot- 
land. The Greif torpedoed the Alcantara 
before she sunk, and both ships were lost, 
although a large part of the crews were saved. 
The Greif was attempting to repeat the exploit 
of the Moéwe. 

On March 25th, a squadron of British sea- 
planes attacked a German aviation station in 
Schleswig-Holstein. The planes were con- 
voyed by a squadron of light cruisers. There 
was a lively battle, both on the water and in 
the air. One British torpedo boat was sunk 
in collision, and two of the German patrol 
boats were sunk, according to the official report 
from London. Berlin announced that three 
out of five British planes were brought down. 
German warplanes raided the city and the 
fortifications at Saloniki. It was reported that 
four of them were brought down by gunfire. 

In another column the disasters to the Sussex 
and the Englishman are described. The 
British steamship Minne- 
apolis was sunk in the 
Mediterranean, presuma- 
bly by a submarine, and 
most of the crew were 
lost. A number of Brit- 
ish and French vessels 
and several Norwegian 
barks were torpedoed, 
two of them while lying 
at anchor at Havre. The 
mystery of the Tubantia 
was still unexplained. 
Germany officially denied its responsibility for 
the disaster, but the Dutch people were still 
inclined to believe that the ship was torpedoed 
by a submarine. 

On March 27th, the great conference of the 
Entente Allies, to consult on the military and 
economic situation, met at Paris. The French 
| premier, Monsieur Briand, presided. Among 





ADMIRAL VON CAPELLE 





GENERAL ROQUE 





| the distinguished persons present were General 
| Joffre, Admiral Lacaze, Premier Salandra of 
| Italy, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
| Lloyd-George, Earl Kitchener, Gen. Sir Wil- 
|liam Robertson, Baron Sonnino, the Italian 
| foreign minister, Count Cadorna, General 
Castelnau, Premier Pachitch of Serbia, Mon- 
sieur Iswolsky, Russian ambassador to France, 
K. Matsui, Japanese ambassador to France, 
Premier de Broqueville and Baron Beyens of | 
Belgium, M. Léon Bourgeois and General | 
Gilinsky, aide-de-camp to the Czar. 

The Scandinavian nations have virtually 
agreed to act in concert on questions of inter- 
ference with neutral commerce. 

Eighteen Socialists in the Reichstag have 
been expelled from the party for urging the 








government to make an immediate peace. 






A Great National 
Public Utility 


That concerns all merchants 
and all people 


HE original Cash Register rang a bell, 
indicated and recorded the amount of 
the purchase. It benefited the merchant only. 


In a third of a century this old model has developed 
into a Cash Register that directly benefits every man, 
woman and child who spends money in a store. 


This new Cash Register equally concerns every mer- 
chant and clerk, every banker and wholesaler in this land. 





It furnishes every customer with a receipt or sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount paid or charged. 


On this is also printed the date of the sale and who 
made it. - 


It forces a duplicate printed record for the merchant. 
It prevents disputes over anid and bills paid. 
It saves shoppers’ time. 


It gives the merchant all his profits. 
more money for his family. 


It promotes more and quicker sales. 


It gives him 


It protects each clerk against making errors and 
against the mistakes of others. 


It rewards the diligent clerk by telling his employer 
which one makes the largest number of sales and which 
one gets the greatest amount of business. 


It assures the banker additional security for the money 
he loans the merchant. 


It gives the wholesaler additional assurance that the 
merchant will have money to pay his bills. 

It furnishes the banker and the 
wholesaler mechanical evidence that the 
merchant’s statement of his business 
is correct. 





LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 


It is a business necessity. 


MERCHANTS! ! 


We have new 1916 models that give this perfect service. 

Write us today or see our agent in your city and learn how 
you can secure one of these public service machines. 

Liberal allowances are made for old National Cash Registers 
that were good in their day, but do not so completely protect you 
or give the valuable service our 1916 Models do. Address Dept. W. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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ARMENIA: THE MARIAZER 


UPPER PICTURE: AN ARMENIAN 
VILLAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS 
NEAR MARDIN. 


O no people on earth was the year 
| of 1915 more terrible than to the 
Armenians. Their Moslem mas- 
ters, the Turks and Kurds, have harried, 
starved and slaughtered them, and no 
nation except the United States has been 
in a position even to protest. England, 
France, Russia and Italy are openly at 
war with Turkey, and Germany and 
Austria find the Turks allies who are too 
valuable to offend. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such coun- 
try as Armenia now; the word designates 
a region that is partly in Turkey, partly 
in Russia and partly in Persia. In it 
the Armenians form perhaps a half, per- 
haps a third, of the population. . It is 
part of the great mountainous table-land 
that stretches westward from the Hima- 
layas to the Mediterranean Sea; it lies 
south of the Black Sea and the fout- 
hills of the Caucasus and west of the 
Caspian Sea and Persia. On the south it 
descends toward the plain of Mesopotamia 
and on the west it merges into the arid 
plateau of Central Asia Minor. Almost 
all. of the country is several thousand feet 


By HENRY s%. CHAPMAN 
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LOWER PICTURE: A FERRIS WHEEL 
USED IN KHARPUT AND OTHER 
PLACES NEAR BY, ON HOLIDAYS. 

THE WHEEL IS TURNED BY HAND. 


above the sea, and the ranges of mountains 
that cross it culminate in Mount Ararat, 
which is almost two thousand feet higher 
than Mont Blane. The great rivers of 
western Asia rise ameng these highlands 
—the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Aras. 
The soil of Armenia is generally fertile, 
and particularly suitable for raising fruit ; 
the plum, the apple and the melon are 
said to be native to this region, and the 
fruit both of the Jowlands and of the hill 
country is famous throughout Asia. 

The table-land is dreary and monoto- 
nous, although there are rugged gorges 
and mountain scenery of much grandeur, 
and in the east there are several large and 
beautiful lakes, of which Van is the most 
famous. The monotony of the landscape 
is owing chiefly to the absence of trees. In 
ancient times the plateau must have been 
covered with forests; but centuries of 
wanton destruction and wastefulness, cul- 
minating in the perfectly unintelligent 
régime of the Turk, have swept the hill- 
sides clean. 

The climate of the region varies with 
the elevation. Along the shores of the 
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THE OUTER WALLS OF THE 


Black Sea and southward toward Mesopotamia 
it is almost semitropical; in the valley of the 
Aras and eastward toward Persia it is pleas- 
antly temperate. On the highlands, five, six 
or seven thousand feet above the sea, it is 
severe. There the winters are long and cold, 
the summers short and hot; spring and fall 
last scarcely more than a month. 

The land is connected by tradition with the 
first happenings in the story of mankind. It 
was for centuries the highway of trade between 
India and the Mediterranean, and it was later 
the road over which hordes of Asiatic savages 
swept westward to overthrow the civilizations 
of Greece and of Byzantium. 

About the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D., Tiridates, King of Armenia, was con- 
verted to Christianity. Constantine was not 
converted until some years later. Armenia, 
therefore, was the first nation to adopt Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the state. From 
that time it has been the bulwark of Christian- 
ity in Asia; in spite of persecution it has never 
wavered in its faith. In the period between 
the supremacy of the Arab caliphs of Bagdad 
and the more terrible conquest of the Turk, 
Armenia rose to its greatest heights of wealth 
and culture. 

The Saracen caliphs had been mild masters ; 
they were themselves of a cultivated race. 
But the fierce barbarian hordes that ravaged 
Armenia in the eleventh and twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries left nothing of the civilization 
they overthrew. Many of the Armenian people 
were killed outright; many were driven out 
and scattered abroad through Asia Minor; the 
remainder became the vassals of the Moham- 
medans. To-day the Armenians form only a 
part of the population of their motherland. In 
every town Turks or Kurds are as numerous 
as Armenians, and for every Christian village 
there is at least one inhabited by their Moslem 
oppressors. 

As the power of Turkey declined and Russia 
began to make her way across the Caucasus 
and down into the valley of the Aras, the 
Armenians began to assert themselves. The 
national spirit was rekindled in them, and 
they even began to plan for the revival of a 
free Armenia under the protection, perhaps, 
of Russia. -That sealed their doom. Abdul 
Hamid of unpleasant memory adopted a delib- 
erate policy of extermination against them. 
There have been a dozen massacres in the last 
generation; the Armenians, forbidden to own 
arms, have been helpless. The massacres of 
last year were the worst of all, and they were 
accompanied by the deportation of thousands 
of men, women-and children to desert regions, 
where most of them starved. 

For all their national solidarity, the Arme- 
nians must be a more or less mixed people. On 
a prehistoric founda- 
tion of doubtful race, 


MONASTERY OF ECHMIADZIN. 


These peasants are of course rude, poor and 
ignorant; they have been unable for centuries 
to better their lot. In dress and habits, Vis- 
count Bryce tells us, they are hardly to be 
distinguished from their Tatar neighbors. 
But when opportunity comes to them, as it 
has occasionally come since the American 
missionaries opened their excellent colleges at 
Kharput, Marash, Aintab and elsewhere, they 
prove ambitious, industrious and keen-witted. 
Alone among all the races of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Armenians have a passion for 
education, for learning. The monasteries of 
their church are teaching centres rather than 
religious retreats, and, in spite of the atrocious 
way in which the Armenians are tax-ridden, 
despoiled and misgoverned by the Turks, they 
have shown extraordinary enterprise in estab- 
lishing and supporting schools of their own in 
every city and in many of the smaller places 
in which they live. 

The Armenians are distinctly Oriental in 
appearance—much more so than the Turks 
themselves. They are rarely tall, usually 
sallow or swarthy in color, with black hair and 
eyes, and large features. In some of the 
mountain valleys a taller, fairer type is found, 
but most of the race bear a closer resemblance 
to the Jews than to any other people. The 
language they speak to-day is quite unlike that 
in which their early literature was written, 
and in which they still conduct the services of 
their church. It is, however, clearly an Indo- 
European tongue, with many resemblances to 
the Persian. . They call it—and themselves— 
Haik, after the legendary great-grandson of 
Japheth, from whom they claim descent. It 
is written in an alphabet invented by Saint 
Mesrop in the fifth century. That was the 
golden age of Armenia, and there was then 
produced a quantity of religious and historical 
literature as well as poetry and folk song, and 
a complete translation of the Bible. 

The Armenians are fond of music, and pos- 
sess a rich store of folk song and ballads, merry, 
sad, or full of sentiment. They are sung by 
traveling minstrels called ashoughs, who are 
to be heard singing in the streets or in court- 
yards, and who are a necessary addition to 
every social festivity. As they sing, they play 
on some of the single-stringed instruments 
that are common in the East. 

The little villages of the hill country, where 
the poorer and more ignorant Armenians dwell, 
are wretched places, where they live in hovels 
of mud, or perhaps in underground caves. 
The larger towns are like most other Oriental 
cities. The narrow streets are paved with 
great flat stones and lined with houses made 
of unbaked brick liberally reinforced with 
| straw. Somewhere in the place stands the 
| square Gregorian church, with its six-sided 
or eight-sided cupo- 











la, surmounted by a 





there has been im- 
posed an Aryan 
stock, related, if lan- 
guage be the test, to 
the Persians. There 
is abundant evidence 
of Semitic inherit- 
ance, too, and there 
are no doubt strains 
of Greek and perhaps 
of Arabian blood 
among them. 

Those who have 
gone out from the 
ancestral home to the 
cities of Asia Minor 
and of Europe have 











conical roof; for Ar- 
menian church archi- 
tecture is unvarying 
in style. Round 
the towns are well- 
tilled fields, irrigated 
in the drier parts of 
the country, and the 
crops of wheat or 
rice or maize are 
abundant. Often the 
cities are pictur- 
esquely set on a hill- 
side, and the ranks 
of flat - topped, nar- 
row-windowed 
houses rising one 
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shown a wonderful 
aptitude for trade and 
business. A great 
part of the commerce 


A PEASANT TILLING HIS FIELD 


above the other re- 
mind the visitor of 
similar scenes in Pal- 
estine. 





| 
| 
| 
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of the Turkish Empire is—or was—in the hands| The Armenian men at home dress much like | 


of Armenians. Abdul Hamid himself put an 
\rmenian in charge of his finances. In a part 
of the world where shrewd bargaining is car- 
tied to a point unknown elsewhere, the Arme- 
iians are the shrewdest traders of all. 

In their own country, they are chiefly peas- 
ants who till the soil in the same primitive 


way their forefathers did and who live in low | 


cottages of mud or clay. Sometimes in the 
igher parts of the table-land they take ad- 
antage of the hillsides to excavate dwellings 


cold of the winter more endurable. 


| Turks, in loose coats and trousers and red 

fezes. ‘The women wear the Turkish trousers, 
| bodices folded across the breast, and kerchiefs. 
| Like other Oriental women, they are fond of 
| dyeing their long braids with henna, and for 
safety they often wear the Mohammedan veil 
when they go abroad. 

One very curious old national custom obliges 
| the women to live secluded and even silent for 
| some time after their marriage. Originally 
| the bride could speak only to her husband for 


mother-in-law, then to her sisters, and last of 


| 


| 





artly underground, where they find the bitter | the first year, then to her baby, then to her | 
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Real Economy 


Real economy in motor cars is vastly 
more than a mere matter of tire mileage and 
low gasoline consumption. 


Practically any car of light, “flimsy” con- 
struction will make a creditable showing so far 


as its tires and carburetion are concerned. 


But Repair Bills and Depreciation may 
tell quite a different story. 

And these—after all is said and done— 
are the items which stamp your car as an 
economy or an extravagant luxury. 

If you have seen the new Paige “Six-38” 
you can readily understand why the item 
of Depreciation on this car is bound to be a 
small one. 


The “Six-38” is one year ahead of the 
field. It is refreshingly new in lines, design 
and equipment. It offers every convenience 
—every luxury—that a man or woman could 
possibly require. 

And—like all Paige Cars—the “Six-38” 
is built to endure. 


The price—complete—is $1050. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
. Detroit, Michigan 





Fairfield ‘‘Six-46’’ 
$1295 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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A NATIVE BAKERY: IT OPENS 
ON THE STREET SO THAT 
PEOPLE CAN SEE THEIR 

BREAD BEING MADE FROM 
START TO FINISH. 


all, after two or three years, to 
other women—but always in a 
whisper. The custom is fast dis- 
appearing now, although when 
Viscount Bryce visited Armenia 
he found that the bride must still 
be silent before her sisters-in- 
law for six months, before her 
mother-in-law for nine months, 
and before her father-in-law for 
eighteen. 

The Armenians are sturdily 
democratic; serfdom has never 
prevailed among them, although 
it is common among the Geor- 
gians, who live near by. Neither 









































ABOVE: HULLING WHEAT IN 
A VILLAGE NEAR BITLIS. 


IN THE MIDDLE: AN ARMENIAN 
LUMBER MARKET. THE LARGE 
POPLAR POLES ARE USED 
TO SUPPORT ROOFS AND 
‘ FLOORS. SOME ARE SAWED 
' BY HAND FOR THE FLOORS 
OF RICH MEN'S HOUSES. 


instance of ‘‘apostolic succes- 
sion’’ in the world, if you give 
credence to the relic. 

:The head of the Armenian 
church is called the Catholicos ; 
since that church refused in 491 
to assent to the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, he has 
recognized no spiritual superior 
in Rome, in Constantinople or 
in Moscow. 








‘is there any nobility or privileged 


The Catholicos is elected by 








class. Certain families are looked 

up to for their honorable pedi- 

gree, but they bear no titles, and claim no 
superiority over their fellow citizens. 

The most interesting thing about the 
Armenians is their church,—the Gregor- 
ian,—which retains its complete independ- 
ence in organization and ritual. It has 
its centre at the monastery of Echmiadzin. 
This monastery, which stands on a broad 
sun-baked plain in Russian Armenia, 
within sight of the tremendous, snow- 
crowned mass of Mount Ararat, is some 
thirteen centuries old. Within the church 
you are shown the hole into which Saint 
Gregory, who converted Armenia to Chris- 
tianity, drove the devils that in his day 
infested the country, and in the treasury is 
kept a fragment of Noah’s ark and the spear 
that tradition says Thaddeus the Apostle 
brought to Armenia—the veritable spear 
with which the Roman soldier pierced the 
side of Christ. There, too, is preserved the 
mummied hand of Saint Gregory himself, 
which is used in consecrating each patri- 
arch of the church—the most authentic 


A VILLAGE BARBER. 
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THE EUPHRATES RIVER, WITH THE OLD PERTAG CASTLE ON 
THE HILL AT THE RIGHT. 


BELOW: A STUDENT ARRIVING AT THE EUPHRATES COLLEGE, KHARPUT. 
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the bishops of the Gregorian 

Church throughout the world— 
subject to the approval of the Russian 
Czar. The church is organized on perfectly 
democratic principles; there is no clerical 
caste, no ecclesiastical control. The village 
priests are chosen by their parishioners; 
often in the poorer districts they have no 
pay and work in the fields like the other 
peasants. They are often unlearned, ordi- 
nary men, but they are almost universally 
men of character and good conduct. Though 
the Armenian Church has often been the 
victim of persecution, it has never been 
otherwise than liberal and generous itself. 
Its creed is simple and primitive; the dog- 
mas are few, and beyond them the church 
concedes to everyone entire freedom of 
religious thought. 

Which of the more fortunate nations of 
the West could have maintained a national 
life so tenacious and areligious spirit so 
unembittered as that of the Armenians, 
if, like them, it had been forced to suffer 
ten centuries of national humiliation and 
religious persecution ? 


A TRAVELING MINSTREL. 
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Wear the Best 
Shoes 


Only the best shoes are good 
enough for your feet. Unless 
you wear shoes that fit per- 
fectly and comfortably you are 
doing yourself an injustice. 


PS BET 


FE ARR 


Coward Shoes give the maxi- 
mum comfort and wear at a 
minimum cost. . 


Send for New Catalog show- 
ing the different styles of the 
famous Coward Shoe for men, 
women and children. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
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livery messenger at the 
Peoria post office. I 
have ridden a Vitalictire 
on my rear wheel for four- 

teen months, giving it the 
very hardest kind of use. The re three 
months I rode 1,783 miles. The tread 
of the tire is hardly worn at ail. 
Harry A, Cornelius 


Boys! 


Think of this!—Vitalics outwear ordi- 
nary bicycle tires more than two to one. 
Is it any wonder that thousands of 
special delivery and messenger boys 
who are riding their wheels constantly, 
refuse to have any other tire? 
Only the very finest quality rubber 
‘oes into Vitalics and between the thick 
1D tread and pure white rubber 
tube are two plies of genuine 
motorcycle fabric, frictioned with pure 
rubber, and woven to stand the 250- 
pound weight and 70-mile speed of a 
sccnveanied 
— for the free - 
and 
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And don't forget to ask 
for the fe “From 


























Boston to San Fran- 

cisco On One Set of 

Tires"—Told by the 

man who rode the bi- 

cycle. 

CONTINENTAL Panning ~' ay 
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Shoals, Colleges | 
and Camps ° 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s 
§ 
; 
Z 








Companion will be pleased to send 
to anyone requesting it a catalogue 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for 
boys or girls, and if you have any 
preference as to its location. Address 

EDUCATIONAL ee 
The Youth’s Companien, Becton, Mase. 























Winona, Camps for Boys 


Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 


Wyone egonic Camps for Girls 
MOOSE POND fteenth Season 
Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21). 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine. 


Will Advance Expenses and Pay Straight 
weekly oot be of $18.00 to man or woman with fair educa- 
tion and go ferences. No Ger iy ng te = 
established firm. G.M. Nichols, Philadel; Pa., Pepper Bl 











Spend spare time Fn pe A gm but- 
terflies, we ers. wan museums, 

I pay highest prices. Everybody. 

Send 2-cent stamp fo: Ta Loe and 8-page 

mt folder. Sinclair, Box 2 4, Los Angeles, Cal. 








A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT. 


RECENT writer, Mr. J. J. Edgar, has retold 
the almost incredible exploits of the Speedy, 
the first command of young Lieutenant 

Cochrane, afterwards Admiral Lord Dundonald, 
inventor, fighter and strategist. The little vessel 
was absurdly small and ill-equipped; an over- 
manned and underarmed craft of 158 tons, carrying 
ninety men and fourteen four-pounders. Never- 
theless, she soon became so troublesome to the 
enemy that a Spanish frigate was especially dis- 
patched to hunt her down. But young Cochrane, 
foreseeing trouble, had purposely shipped a Danish 
quartermaster; and instead of avoiding his formi- 
dable foe, he dressed the Dane in his own uniform, 
disguised the Speedy, with the aid of paint and 
canvas, as a Danish brig, and ran up the quaran- 
time flag. A few questions were asked, to which 
an unmistakably genuine Dane, apparently the 
captain, replied; and the hoodwinked enemy con- 
tinued peacefully on her course. 

Some months later, however, they met again, 
and an encounter could not be avoided. The 
action that followed was unique in naval history. 
The Speedy made no effort to escape. Instead, 
she boldly attacked. She had at the time only 
fifty-four men, and her scant crew and fourteen 
four-pounders were opposed to the thirty-two 
heavy guns and 319 men of her six-hundred-ton 
opponent, the frigate Zl Gamo. Coming swiftly 
to close quarters, she ran in under the frigate’s 
broadside, which hurtled harmlessly above her, 
while every shot from her own guns told. A 
moment later the vessels touched, and Cochrane, 
at the head of his crew, actually boarded and 
carried the frigate, which struck her flag after 
the first rush. 

Between these two exploits the Speedy visited 
Valetta, and Cochrane enjoyed a little adventure 
ashore. A faney-dress subscription ball was being 
given, under the patronage of some French Royal- 
ist officers, and this he attended, selecting for his 
costume the ordinary dress of a British common 
sailor. A Frenchman, mistaking him fora genuine 
jack-tar of dubious sobriety who was intruding 
among his betters, ordered him out. He refused 
to go. The Frenchman collared him; he knocked 


the Frenchman down, and the next day they fought | 


a duel on the sands. Cochrane received a ball 
through the trousers and the Frenchman one 
through the leg, after which they parted gayly with 
expressions of mutual esteem. 

The Speedy’s career ended at last in capture; 
but although she surrendered to one vessel, the 
French battleship Dessaix, she had been gallantly 
fighting against several at once. The chivalrous 
French captain declined to accept Cochrane’s 
sword, saying he could not “deprive of his sword 
an officer who had so many hours struggled against 
impossibilities.” 

The Pallas, Cochrane’s first really adequate 
ship, did not achieve so many near-impossibilities 
as the little Speedy; but her return to Plymouth 
after her first cruise was marked by a uniquely 
brillianttouch. She had taken rich prizes. Among 
the booty were some wonderful great golden can- 
dlesticks from Mexico. They were of superb size 
and workmanship, and designed for ecclesiastical 
use; but Cochrane found them equally adapted to 
enhance a naval triumph. When, at sound of the 
signal gun, the inhabitants of Plymouth flocked to 
the wharves, to behold the Pallas sweep nobly 
to her anchorage, they were dazzled and amazed 
to see her tall masts aglitter in the sunshine as if 
tipped with living flame. To each mast was proudly 
affixed a five-foot golden candlestick! 
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WHEN THE ELEPHANT ROCKED 
THE BOAT. 


HE strongest opponents to the advance of 
civilization in west Central Africa, says 
Bishop Lambuth, the Methodist missionary, 
are the wild elephants. They break down fences, 
trample gardens, pull up trees and even telegraph 
poles, for no other apparent reason than because 
they object to anything strange in their familiar 
haunts. One savage monster nearly wrecked a 
small steam launch belonging to the mission on 
the upper reaches of the Congo. 

The boat, with three white men, including the 
bishop, and a crew of five negroes, had tied up on 
the edge of a deep forest in a quiet bend of the 
river. A stout plank was laid as gangway from 
the bow to the bank, and the crew worked until 
nightfall cutting and piling firewood for the boat’s 
furnace; then they came on deck for their evening 
meal. The three white men were already at 
dinner, when a fearful yell from the natives 
brought them out of the cabin to see a large ele- 
phant viciously attacking the woodpile. The blacks 


shouted and threw missiles, and two of the more | 


venturesome even went ashore with firebrands 
snatched out of the cookstove to drive the monster 
away. But he paid no attention to them until he 
had demolished the woodpile, when he whipped 
one man with his trunk heels over head into the 
river, and chased the other back into the boat. 

Thundering after, with red gullet open, tusks 
flashing and trunk flailing the air, he planted both 
tremendous forefeet on the gangplank. It bent 
until it cracked under his weight, but held stoutly, 
although the whole boat careened, and seemed 
ready to capsize. 

In another moment the elephant had crossed 
the plank, and was astride it with hindfeet on the 
shore and forefeet on the boat. There he stood, 
afraid to advance or retreat, a gigantic image of 
baffled rage. In his fury he began stamping with 
those great forefeet,and the boat rocked crazily 
back and forth. 

What might have happened if the monster had 
come aboard with all his frenzied weight can only 
be imagined; for the captain by this time had 
fetched the only rifle on board and, risking all on 
one shot, had thrust the muzzle almost into the 
gaping mouth and pulled the trigger. 

Fortunately, the bullet lodged in the base of the 
brain. The elephant tumbled to his knees and 
into the water next the bank, his bulk thrusting 
the boat aside so suddenly that it snapped the 
bowlines and sent the men staggering tothe gun- 
wale. 

At the next government trading post the captain 
had two splendid tusks to show as the result of 


his cool daring; but to his astonishment, he was | 
arrested for shooting the elephant without a | } 
It was with great difficulty that the gov- | 


license. 
ernment official was convinced that the animal 
had been shot in self-defense. Even then he confis- 
cated the ivory. 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 
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WH EN Billy Robbins 
and Kate Abbott 
broke their saving banks 
to buy cameras, do you re- 
member how you wanted 
one, too, but found you 
did not have enough 
money? Count your 
pennies and nickels and 
dimes again. More now! 
Spend part of it for an 
Ansco Vest-Pocket. 


You can get one for only 
$7.50—the smallest and 
lightest camera made to take 
2% x 3% pictures. With 
Ansco Speedex Film and 
Cyko Paper for the prints, 
your pictures | are almost 
sure to be “hummers.” 








Catalog from 
your dealer or 
us free upon 
request. Write 
us for speci- 
men picture. 














HANDY HUSBAND 
KNEW HOW TO GET PART OF THE BREAKFAST. 


“*T know one dish I can prepare for breakfast as 
well as any cook on earth,’ said my husband one 


teered to help get breakfast. He appeared with 
his dish and I discovered it was Grape-Nuts which, 
of course, was easy to prepare for it was perfectly 
cooked at the factory, but it was a good illustra- 
tion of the convenience of having Grape-Nuts 
about. 

“We took up Grape-Nuts immediately after 
returning from a five years’ sojourn in a hot coun- 
try. Our stomachs were in bad condition and we 
were in poor health generally. 

“In a day or two we liked Grape-Nuts better 
than any other kind of food on the table. We both 
gained steadily in health and strength, and this 
was caused by Grape-Nuts and Postum. 
| “A friend of ours had asimilar experience. She 
was seriously ill with indigestion and could find 





and palpitation, especially at night. 


eream made her a satisfactory supper and gave 
her a comfortable night’s rest. 
she gained several pounds in weight.” 

“There’s a Reason.”” Name given by Postum | 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. 


Give the boy a chance to BUILD 








Any boy Have the 
of six years Little 
can put it Wrens 
together in your 
and yard 
get ideas = this year 






nal v. S. for 3Sc, 3 for $1 
E. J. Vance Box Co., Ltd. 
Wren House Dep.F. BAY CITY, MICH. 


morning when the cook was ill and he had volun- | 





nothing to eat that would not give her heartburn 
“She found that a small dish of Grape-Nuts with | 
In a short time | 


Ride While You 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 





My, how a bicycle spins after oiling with 
3-in-One oil. ts just right for fine ball 
bearings. Kills friction. Keeps nickel parts 
bright and enamel new looking. Prevents 
trust. Makes seat soft. 


3-in-One Oil 


is best oil for guns, fishing reels, roller skates 
py» hing that needs oil. Sporting goods, 
drug, hardware and general stores: 

10¢, 25c and 50c, in bottles. 25c in 3% 

oz. Patent Handy Oil Cans. Ask for 
3-in-One. Refuse substitutes. 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses, } 
3-in-One Oil Co.,42 AIB., Bdwy, N.Y. 
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ssedtal fe yele mod wares, ceetdvanete’ Type 
s“iong Manyremarkablenew fea' 
peer eri cle A splendid value. a x 
tool kit and tire pump— boys, ae —— 
front. Figs vee froer Write Today os recrtien 
ful finish. Other new . Dept.6384 

















PRIZE FISH 


are caught and landed with“ Bristol’’Steel Fish- 
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| 
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that Hd wary wise “ 
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APRILOVER-THE-HILL 
“y Dora Read Goodale? 


PRIL, April-over-the-hill, 
When I was young as you, 

I, too, could laugh, pout, whistle or trill, 
For I was a madcap, too. 

I, too, had hair that never lay smooth, 
And feet that never were still, 

And my cup foamed with the wine of youth, 
O April-over-the-hill! 


April, April-over-the-hill, 
I’ve grown so grave and wise 

I hardly know my face in the glass 
Or read of itin men’s eyes; 

But when the shape of you dances by,— 
A flash, a ripple, a thrill,— 

I, too, must laugh, sing, whistle and cry, 
0 April-over-the-hill! 
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THE UNFINISHED. 


HE road to the “big house” was pitch 
dark; but as Ralph Nesbit, the master 
of the old rice plantation, rode in at the 
inner gate, he could see a shadowy form 
trudging down the sandy stretch ahead 
ofhim. He reined in his horse. 
“Hello, Jason!” hesaid. “You’re working late.” 
The old negro turned, and with a skillful shrug 

of his shoulders shifted to the ground the big bag 

of pine straw he was carrying. 

“Ves, sah,” he agreed amiably, and his teeth 
gleamed in the dusk. “I’s gwine to finish that 
potato bank, sah.” 

Nesbit had set him at the task early in the 
morning and had then left for the day; now, 
although the night had come on, Jason was still 
hard at work. 

“You needn’t finish the bank to-night, Jason,” 
said the planter, as the two began to move down 
the road together. ‘Come over inthe morning. It 
is all the same to me.” 

“Well, sah,” the old negro replied, ‘‘I don’t like 
to leave nothing till she’s done. I don’t know what 
might happen befo’ to-morrow, cap’n. When I 
take up a hoe or a shovel, I don’t like to lay it 
down, sah, till the work is done and finished.” 

“But what if the work would naturally take two 
days, Jason?” 

“Well, sah, then it must be done in two days. 
But if it can be done in one stretch of work, I likes 
to do it that way, sah.” 

Here the two men found themselves at the fork 
of the road; one way would take Nesbit home, the 
other would take Jason to the potato bank that he 
was bufiding near the stables. 

“Jason,” said the planter, “you are right; itis a 
great thing to carry any piece of work straight 
through toafinish. Now, I promised you a bushel 
of potatoes for making that bank for me. Your 
share shall be two bushels, and you may pick them 
out yourself. Good night, Jason.” 

That evening, his daily paper having missed the 
mail, Nesbit by chance picked up “Enoch Arden,” 
his favorite poem. Very thoughtfully, he read the 
limes: 

Enoch, your husband : I have ever said 

You chose the best ameng us—a strong man ; 
For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 

To do the thing he willed, and bore it through. 














It was not a week later that the bishop visited 
the little parish down among the rice plantations ; 
and Nesbit, with whom he dined, was telling him 
about Jasen. 

“Everything is in store for the man who will 
jinish,” was the bishop’s comment; “and perhaps 
nothing at all waits for him who will not. It was 
Amiel, I think, who said, ‘The unfinished is noth- 


ing.’”’ 
A the words he knew and used, there 
stood forth one that was supreme in 
expressiveness—“Zing!” It is a wonderful word, 
coined by a boy, no doubt, but so apt for the 
expression of various meanings that men have 
joyfully welcomed it. Surprise and confirmation, 
censure and approval, wonder and admiration, and 
many other sentiments besides are housed in the 
four characters that spell it. 

When old Mrs. Tibbett’s flowerpot slipped from 
the trembling hand that tried to stay its fall from 
the third-floor window across the street, Archie 
watched until the pot crashed on the pavement, 
and simultaneous with the crash he spoke the 
word; whenever the story-book villain seemed 
about to wreak his malignity on his helpless 
victim, and the brave young hero withstood him, 
the happy climax was greeted with the potent 
word; when he had teased his little sister Katie 
beyond the limit of her patience, and she poured 
forth on him the vials of her infantile wrath, he 
listened to her outburst in silence and supple- 
mented it with the all-sufficient word. 

Not the least attraction of the word was the fact 
that Archie had caught it warm and vigorous from 
the speech of Uncle Harry, the perfect, who knew 
everything, who could “fix” all things, and who, 
Archie was sure, could ‘‘whip anyone.” Oh, the 
joy a red-blooded boy can find in closely imitating 
the big man who is his idol! 

Katie did not use the word, but Archie under- 
stood why. It is a boy’s—nay, a man’s—word, 
masculine, virile, titanic; and Archie had all a 
healthy boy’s contempt for the quiet, tender little 
zirl. Honest and immeasurable love he had, too, 
but a vast contempt; kind, and not cruel, yet, all 
the same, contempt. 

It is hard to finish the story; but if the manifold 
meanings of the word are all to be understood, we 
must tell of the time when its bare utterance rent 
an opaque veil and uncovered to a skeptic soul a 
new heaven and a new earth, while the old heaven 
and the old earth passed away forever. 

Death cannot be all loss, despite the seas of tears 
we shed; because it is universal. Archie compen- 
sated for his frequent teasings of Katie by taking 
her place when death exacted toll. Nevermind the 
harrowing details ; the little hero (blessedly beyond 
the sensation of pain) lay listless on the pillows, 
pallid and weak as arush. Suddenly his blue eyes 
opened wide and gazed in wonderment through 
and beyond the ceiling, and their glance, for a 
space, followed, it seemed, a moving thing. Then 
they rested, and the ashen hue of his lips gave 
place to the natural red; they parted in a joyous 
laugh, and his eyes lighted with all the glory of 
happiness. Accented anew, full of the exuberant 
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THE WORD. 


RCHIE did not have an extensive vocab- 
ulary; the ten years of his earthly 
existence had not been long enough 
to permit him to acquire one; but of 

















spirit of exultant boyhood, rang out the word, 
“ZING !”—and he was dead. 

Uncle Harry has not spoken the word since 
Archie died; but when he recalls the last look in 
Archie’s eyes, the last ecstasy on Archie’s face 
and the last ringing gladness of the word, he knows 
what is to be as well as he knows what has been; 
his sense of loss grows less, and he believes afresh 
in the goodness of life and in the rapture of assured 
reunion elsewhere. 
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STEAM AGAINST GRAVITY. 


A MAN who has worked all his life in the oil 
region of Pennsylvania tells of a thrilling 
race in which steam and gravity were the 

contestants and a human life was the stake. It 
happened during the drilling of an oil well in that 
state. Oil was usually found at two thousand feet 
in that field, and at the time of the occurrence 
the drill was thundering away more than nineteen 
hundred feet down. 

The drill was about forty-five feet long and 
weighedatonormore. Attached to it was a cable 
twenty-five hundred feet long, which passed from 
the mouth of the well over the crown pulley at the 
top of the derrick, and then down to the windlass, 
on which the surplus length was coiled. The wind- 
lass was worked by a bull rope running from a 
band wheel, which in turn was connected with the 
engine. When the tools were to be pulled up from 
the well the engine turned this windlass and wound 
up the cable. 

On this particular day the tools had been raised, 
the worn bit unscrewed from the stem and a sharp 
one substituted, the bailer had gone on its three 
or four long trips into the earth for its load of 
muddy water, and the tools had swung back into 
place and begun to drop down into the well. 

Suddenly the drill stopped, perhaps four hundred 
feet below the surface. Like a flash the engine, 
relieved of the strain, ran wild, and began to reel 
off stiff and dirty cable over the floor at a danger- 
ous rate. It threw one coil squarely over the tool 
dresser’s body just as the driller, who acted as 
engineer, was shutting off the steam. 

Before anyone could raise a hand to release the 
unfortunate man, the mass of loosened cable began 
to run like lightning down the well. The drill had 
started again. No one could reach the man. The 
floor was literally piled with a writhing mass of; 
rope, stiff and slippery with dirty water. 

The tool dresser stood in the centre of this 
twisting heap. It seemed there could be no help 
for him. In another moment the last coil of the 
cable would glide down that little hole and drag 
the man with it. Then with the weight of a ton of 
falling metal the strain would come on the wind- 
lass, and the line would stop short or break. 

One-half of the loose cable had rushed down the 
well when, with a mad impulse to do something, 
one of the owners sprang to the brake. 

“Stand back!” yelled the driller, as he threw 
open the throttle. 

The other man saw in an instant that if they 
should stop the engine the result would be to throw 
the whole weight of the drill on the man’s body, 
whereas he was safe as long as the line could be 
kept slack. The driller meant to unreel the rope 
as fast as it descended. 

It was a race between two giant powers working 
at opposite ends of the same line. The derrick 
quivered under the strain of the revolving wind- 
lass; the drippings from the flying rope were 
thrown in all directions. 

Luckily, extra steam had been raised for the job 
of bringing up the tools, so that there was no lack 
of power. Nordidthe driller spare it. The crown 
pulley threatened to jump from the blocks, but the 
weight held it back. The windlass bearings sent 
out clouds of smoke. The bull rope groaned and 
creaked. The floor trembled under the vibrations 
of the flying wheels, and the very ground shook as 
if torn by an earthquake. At last the straining 
engine stopped, for the race was over. The drill 
had reached bottom. Steam had won! 

As soon as possible they reached the prisoner. 
He was burned a little about the waist, where the 
eable had passed, but not so badly as anyone would 
have expected. The stiff line had not hugged him 
closely, but had stood out like a revolving barrel 
hoop. 
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LESCHETIZKY’S VISIT TO THE 
DOCTOR. 


TL ceet famous pianist and still more famous 
teacher of music, Theodor Leschetizky, whose 
recent death has recalled many anecdotes of 
his career, was one of the most absent-minded 
of men. 

One day, having experienced a slight symptom 
or so, transitory but disagreeable, he thought he 
would visit his doctor and provide against a repe- 
tition. The day was cloudy, and he started forth 
umbrella in hand. Before reaching the nearest 
avenue it began to sprinkle, and he hailed a pass- 
ing street car. Settled comfortably in a corner, 
he sank into meditation, and was lost to material 
circumstances until the conductor announced, 
“End of the route. Passengers will please de- 
scend.” 

Obediently, the n dese He had 
passed the doctor’s house long ago; besides, he 
had forgotten where he was going. A friend, 
who happened to pass a few moments later, found 
him standing on the curbstone—his umbrella up, 
although it was no longer raining—glowering 
intently at the brimming gutter as he tried to 
remember his errand. Explanations followed, and 
the friend laughingly advised him to return home, 
where he would arrive just: about in time for his 
dinner, if he walked. 

“Also, you will have my company all the way,” 
he added genially. ‘That is to say, if you do not 
mind stopping a moment at Doctor So-and-so’s, 
where I have promised to call for a prescription 
for my wife.” 

““Not at all! not at all!” cried Leschetizky, 
beaming. “My dear fellow, you have told me my 
destination! I, too, was going to Doctor So-and- 
so for a prescription.” 

The friends proceeded to the doctor’s and ob- 
tained the two prescriptions. They left together, 
and on the top step—the sun was now shining 
brilliantly—the musician paused absent-mindedly 
once more to put up his umbrella. 

“But, my good friend, you do not need your 
umbrella,” remonstrated his friend. ‘The rain 
ceased an hour ago.” 

At that moment the spring with which Lesche- 
tizky had been fumbling yielded, and the umbrella 
sprang open. His friend broke into a shout of 
laughter. When he could speak, he murmured 
weakly: 

“True, the umbrella you have is more suitable 
to the weather than your own; but I am afraid the 
doctor’s little daughter might not be satisfied with 
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the exchange. I fear we must go back, Lesche- 
tizky, or there will be trouble.” 

Leschetizky lowered the supposed umbrella and 
looked at it. It was a blue parasol of diminutive 
size, much beruffled and gayly strewn with bro- 
caded pink roses! 

“Yes,” he agreed, “we must go back and ex- 
change umbrellas. Besides, I must get my pre- 
scription. I put it into my purse, but I do not feel 
any purse in my pocket. I think I must have left 
it on the doctor’s table.” 

“Leschetizky,” inquired his friend, “are you 
quite sure you did not leave yourself behind in the 
car and that I am not walking with your twin?” 


e & 
NO FEAR! 





**BLOWED IF I’D RISK MY BLOOMIN’ NECK!” 
—Charles Grave in the Tatler. 
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INVISIBLE CROWNS. 


ING Albert of Belgium least of all sovereigns 

need doubt that he is the desired ruler of a 

devoted people. But before the tragic test 

of the great war he was not sure. To Mr. A. E. 

P. B. Weigall, who has published some interesting 

reminiscences of his association with the Belgian 
King, Albert once said: 

“That is the worst of inheriting the throne: 
there is no telling whether you are the person who 
would really be chosen to be head of the state. I 
wish I could have won my throne, as you English 
say, ‘off my own bat.’ ” 

Naturally, feeling it his duty to be not merely a 
good king but the king his people would have 
chosen, the royal democrat has always taken his 
kingship seriously. Mr. Weigall gives a pretty 
incident in illustration : 

“My small son, on being presented to the King 
for the first time, stared for some moments at him 
and then disconcertingly exclaimed, ‘Why haven’t 
you got your crown on your head?’ 

“The King lifted the boy to his knee and, putting 
his hand’ on his shoulder, said, ‘My little boy, I 
wear my crown in my heart.’” 

Queen Victoria, dutiful and wise old queen that 
she was, wore hers there, too, and nowhere else, 
also to the disappointment of a small child whose 
ideas of royalty were founded on the princes and 
princesses of fairy tales. The little girl was an 
American, whose father, finding that in the course 
of a coming ‘“‘progress’’ the royal carriage must 
pass below their windows, promised her a sight of 
the queen. She was much excited, and at once sat 
down to tell the great news in an ink-spotted little 
letter to her best friend at home. But after the 
procession had passed, she turned with trembling 
lips and reproachful eyes to her father. 

“I don’t mind being fooled, papa, when it’s just 
between you and me,” she declared, “but I don’t 
think it was fair fooling to let me tell all the girls 
I was going to see a real queen, when I wasn’t. 
Oh, it’s going to be just dreadful having to own up 
she was nothing but a nice old lady in a bonnet!” 
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MR. PEASLEE DRAWS A PARALLEL. 


‘“T DON’T know,” announced Obed Gunney 
decisively, and his tone indicated a ruffled 
temper unusual with him, “‘jest how much 

that drone of an Eph Barwell figgers I’m goin’ to 

stand. Five times I’ve had to traipse way up 
there and fetch home my wheel hoe myself, after 
he’d borrered it ’thout lief nor license!” 

“Such things is aggravatin’,’ admitted Mr. 
Peaslee. 

“This mornin’,” went on Mr. Gunney, warmed 
by Caleb’s sympathy, “I found him settin’ outside 
the shed, whittlin’ out a piece for a fish pole. I 
saw the hoe settin’ out by the barn, and I was so 
out of patience with the critter that I never passed 
the time of day; I jest walked right over to the 
hoe and ketched hold of it to wheel it home, when 
I noticed that a bolt was gone and one side lopped 
over. That made me mad. 

“*Where’s that bolt gone to?’ I says kind of 
sharp; but he jest squinted down his fish pole to 
see if he was gettin’ it whittled straight—it was 
*nough to thorn a saint! 

““*Wal,’ he says, ‘I d’know where it is; it come 
out when I was usin’ it, and it’s hendered me c’n- 
siderable. You’d orter keep them bolts screwed 
up tight,’ he says. ‘You can get nother bolt fust 
time you go into Bangor,’ he went on, sightin’ his 
fish pole again. ‘They don’t cost more’n a cent or 
two—’twon’t be any outgo to you, scurcely.’ 

“I was so aggravated at him that I didn’t dast 
to say a word. I jest gathered up the wreck of 
that hoe in my arms and put off home. But Eph 
Barwell will find out he can’t carry on with my 
farmin’ tools like that f’rever.” 

*When’!l he find out?” asked Mr. Peaslee quiz- 
zically. 

“I d’know jest when,” replied Obed, vaguely 
defiant, ‘‘but I’ve stood ’bout all I’m goin’ to!” 

Mr. Peaslee chuckled. 

“*Thout meanin’ to get you het up any more’n 
you be now, Obed,” he said, “I’ve got to tell you 
about Aaron Sneed. This Aaron Sneed was a 
kind of town nuisance. He wa’n’t overly bright, 
and he had a mean disposition and no more cour- 
age’n a rabbit. He was a homely critter, too—he 
kind of favored a horn pout in the face. There 
wasn’t a thing bout him that anyone could take to. 

“Whenever there’d be any kind of a social time, 





that critter’d show up and start to make some 
mean, sly kind of trouble,—inchin’ the boys on to 
quarrel, mebbe, or suthin’ like that,—and it got so 
that Gid Peters—he was the const’ble — warned 
Aaron to keep away from the hall when there was 
anything goin’ on that he wa’n’t invited to. : 

‘tHe kep’ comin’ jest the same, so Gid had to 
put him out of the hall two-three times, and the 
last time or two I shouldn’t wonder if he handled 
him kind of rough. After that he stayed away for 
a spell, bein’ afraid of Gid. 

“There come one night, though, when Luella 
Parkes was goin’ to have a birthday party, and 
she had the party in the hall, so’s to have plenty 
of room. Along in the evenin’, when all hands 
was havin’ a good time, Aaron Sneed showed up 
in the doorway. 

“Wal, some one had wit ’nough to slip out and 
go after- Gid Peters, and it wa’n’t scurcely any 
time at all ’fore Gid got to the hall. Mebbe bein’ 
routed out at that time of night on ’count of Aaron 
Sneed made Gid more peevish’n common, but he 
didn’t waste any words on Sneed at all. He jest 
grabbed him by the collar and switched him round 
and gin him a shove and two good kicks, and Sneed 
struck every one of them steps goin’ down, same’s 
a sack of potatoes would. 

“He struck the bottom with a good, solid thump 
and laid there, sort of goin’ over himself to find 
out whether he was dead or not, when all at once 
he ketched sight of Gid standin’ at the head of 
the stairs. For the fust and last time, I guess, in 
his mean life, Aaron Sneed sliowed a spark of 
resentment. He set up and shook his fist at Gid 
Peters. He was ’bout half crying, gre’t grown 
pusson as he was. 

“*VYou look here, Gid Peters!’ he snuffed. 
‘Mebbe you think you’re safe in actin’ this way 
with me, but you ain’t. Sometime you’re goin’ to 
go a little too far with me! I warn ye!’ says he. 

“And now ’bout your case against Eph Barwell,” 
concluded Caleb slyly. 

“Oh, quit your nonsense!” protested the blush- 
ing Obed. 
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CANINE JEALOUSY. 


E had moved to Chelsea, says Mrs. T. P. 

W O’Connor in “Dog Stars,’ pursuing her 

account of Max, her very interesting collie. 

Max spent a very happy spring. At last he found 

a companion in Rip, a very intelligent cocker 

spaniel who lived round the corner. The two 

dogs were congenial in their tastes, and held the 

opinion in common that one dog in a family is 
enough. 

Rip’s mistress had received as a gift a fine hob- 
bledehoy of a St. Bernard, all good nature and 
gentleness and flopping paws, and affection and 
trustfulness. He alternately licked Rip and rolled 
him over in boyish delight, trying his best to give 
him a taste for play; but Rip remained adamant, 
and was full of dark plots to get rid of the St. 
Bernard. He and Max were in the habit of crossing 
Albert Bridge and taking long “constitutionals” 
in Battersea Park. The St. Bernard was always 
excluded from these agreeable strolls. 

One day his mistress said to him, ‘“‘Take your 
big brother with you, Rip. He’ll be so pleased if 
you let him go along!” She didn’t see the mali- 
cious joy in oe deceitful eye. He pretended to 
be tr d, and the two dogs went 
barking down the stairs. Late that evening Rip 
came home, footsore, weary and alone. 

When his mistress said reproachfully, “What 
have you done with your big brother, you bad, 
bad dog?” he crept quietly under the sofa. , 

The next morning a young farmer brought back 
the St. Bernard. The farmer lived about five miles 
from London. The afternoon before he had seen 
two dogs enter his yard. The spaniel, he said, 
seemed to be trying to interest the St. Bernard in 
chickens. The minute the big dog’s attention was 
engaged the spaniel dashed out of the yard and 
disappeared down the road. 

“Evidently,” safd the man, “the little dog was 
trying to lose the big one.’ 

Rip was so much depressed at the return of the 
big dog that his naturally sweet temper grew 
morbid; his appetite failed, and his owner, reluc- 
tantly yielding to the spaniel’s jealousy, found 
another home for the St. Bernard. When Rip 
was again monarch of all he surveyed he mended 
rapidly, and was once more a happy dog. 
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A REMEDY AGAINST BORES. 
Teer mayor of a Western town hit upon a 





novel scheme to rid himself of a bore who 
had pestered him for some time. 

The mayor’s doorkeeper was a good-natured, 
obliging chap, and he could never find it in his 
heart to turn the bore away. Just as sure as the 
mayor was in, the bore was certain to be admitted. 
One day the mayor determined to end the persecu- 
tion. So he said to his doorkeeper: 

“Henry, do you know why Smith continues to 
come here so regularly ?” 

“No, sir, I can’t say that I do.” 

“Well, Henry, I don’t mind telling you in confi- 
dence that he’s after your job.” 

“From that day,’ says the mayor, “I saw no 
more of the bore.” 
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THE MEDICINAL VALUE OF A 
PIECE OF WOCD. 


N the curious old ‘Virginia Almanac,” pub- 
lished in the eighteenth,century, among other 
quaint prescriptions and receipts is an amusing 

“Receipt to keep one’s self warm a whole Winter 
with a single Billet of Wood.” Mr. Paul Leland 
Haworth records it in ‘‘George Washington— 
Farmer”: 

“Take a Billet of Wood of a competent size, 
fling it out of the Garret-Window into the Yard, 
run down Stairs as hard as ever you can drive; 
and when you have got it, run up again with it at 
the same Measure of Speed; and thus keep throw- 
ing down and fetching up, till the Exercise shall 
have sufficiently heated you. This renew as often 
as Occasion shall require. Probatum est.” 
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THE CAUSE. 


PHILADELPHIA woman has long pur- 
chased fish from a certain market dealer 
of that city. One day, when the prices 

seemed much too high, the housewife complained ; * 
and her complaint was met by the following re- 
joinder: 

“Yessum, fish is high—yessum! 
*bout that! Fish is awful high! 


Ain’t no doubt 
Yo’ see, mum, 


fish is gittin’ scarce on account of all these heah 
aquariums!” 
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REDGOLD’S 
CHICKENS. 


By Marcia Cary. 


NE bright morning a 
QO hen named Redgold 
came running down 
the garden walk looking very 
unhappy. Her feathers were 
ruffled and she was making 
a loud, troubled squawking. 
‘‘Good morning!’’ sang a 
sweet, chirruping voice; but 
the hen kept on running and 
fretting. 
‘*Good morning !’’ sang the 
sweet voice again, and a robin 
flew down in front of Red- 











LITTLE DREAM PONIES 


By DAISY D. STEPHENSON .9 


Gallop and trot, canter and pace, 

Dainty wild things from a far - away place! 
Over the Yawn-A- Lot, Blinky - Eye Ridge, 
Pattering down to the Story - Hour Bridge ; 
Airily scorning the shadows of night, 

Flying like petals up Poppy Lane bright — 
Daintily pawing at nursery door, 

Velvet wee hoofs barely brushing the floor. 


Tite CHILDRENS FAGE 








gold. She stood still and 
looked at the happy bird. 

“Tt isn’t a good morning 
for me, ’’ she said mournfully. 
‘*You don’t know what trou- 
ble is, do you, Mrs. Robin?’’ 

‘* Trouble ?’’ trilled the 
robin merrily. ‘‘What is 
trrr-ou-ble?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said the hen in 
her sober, squawking voice, 
‘*people take away my eggs 
and my nest, and won’t let 
me have any chickens. That 
is trouble. ’? 

‘“How dreadful !’’ said the 
robin. 

‘The other hens had chick- 
ens long ago. I didn’t want 
them then, but I want them 
now.’’? Redgold cackled over 
and over again, ‘‘I want 
them !’? She spread her wings 
and ran on, sputtering, ‘‘I 
want them |’? 

Then Mrs Robin sang 
brightly, ‘‘You shall have 
them ; I will help you,’’ until 
her cheerful song made the 
worried hen stop to ask, 
‘*How can you help me?’’ 

‘*Why, no one on this farm 
touches birds’ nests. I will 
help you build your nest in 
an apple tree. ’’ 

‘*O dear, dear,’’ said the 
hen, ‘‘that is no way to do!’’ 

“Tt is safe and easy,’’ said 
the robin. 

‘*My mother never taught 
me that way,’’ said poor Red- 
gold, quite discouraged. Then 
she gave a loud cackle, as 
joyous as the robin’s song. 
‘“‘Oh, once my mother hid 
her nest in a field! That is the way to do. 
Good-by! I shall have my chickens!’’ 

She ran on as fast as her short legs would 
let her straight to the high wall at the foot 
of the garden. She found the one hole in it, 
although it was hidden by tangled vines. 

She scratched and she squeezed her way 
through to the field beyond, where thick bushes 
growing by a brook made fine hiding places. 
She pushed herself under their low branches 
until she found a beautiful, secret place for 
her nest. It was in a hollow into which 
wisps of hay had blown the fall before, when 
the bushes were bare. 

In a week’s time she had seven pretty eggs 
in her nest. 

Now, at the farmhouse, the children were 
saying, ‘‘Where can Redgold be? O dear, 
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Soft through the dew of the daisy fields fair, 
Pattering home in the pink dawn of day, 
~ Come the wee tots, their good mornings to say. 
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ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


she may have been run over! Why, mother, 
she is the foolishest hen we have! When a 
car is coming she always wants to cross the 
road. ’? 

The farmer said, ‘‘Oh, she has stolen a nest, 
but the little gadabout won’t stay on it long! 
She hasn’t even hen sense. ’’ 

‘*We shall hear her, ’’ said little John. ‘‘She 
is so fond of making a noise she cackles when 
the other hens lay eggs. ’’ 

‘*She will come to get something to eat,’’ 
said Patty. ‘‘She is so selfish and greedy that 
she will chase another hen all over the yard 
to get a piece of meat away from her, when 
she has a plenty herself. She wouldn’t be 
very kind to little chickens, would she, 
mother ?’’ 

But Redgold was the handsomest hen on the 

farm, and she laid a 
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phoning, he >) 
Had not one word to say! 


great many eggs. 

The children hunted 
and hunted for her. 
Many a time they must 
have gone close to her 
hiding place, but the 
little hen that they 
thought was so silly 
and noisy never made a 
sound when anyone was 
near. 

One week went by, 
another week went by, 
and then the children 
said, ‘‘Poor biddy, she 
may have gone off to 
the woods, and a fox 
may have found her and 


monkey had the hardes said, ‘Run right into 

my mouth and make 

To get ns A - your nest there.’ She 
Giraffes helped hold his wires, but wouldn’t know any 


better than to pop her 
head in, poor thing!’’ 






But at.that very mo- 

~ # ih ment Redgold was sit- 
My | ting on her safe nest, 
= as happy as any fairy 


queen. She never had 
had chickens, but want- 
ing them had made her 











TO LITTLE APRIL. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


Little April, why so tearful? 
Little April, why so shy? 

Haven’t you a welcome cheerful 
For us, and a smiling eye? 


Come, my dear, and don’t be toying 
With our hopes and longings so; 
It is time we were enjoying 
Gentle Spring’s delights, you know. 


Laugh, my dear, and dimple sweetly; 
If we find you bright and gay, 
You will charm our hearts 
completely, 
We shall cease to wish for May. 


Little May is ever merry 
In her moods; if you are so, 
We shall love you, and be very 
Sorry when you have to go. . 


wise. She loved to care for her eggs, and she 
knew how to do it. She did not leave them a 
moment, unless it was best for them, no matter 
how tired or hungry or thirsty she was. 

At last there came.a wonderful day. There 
were little twitterings in one of the eggs and 
a tap! tap! tap! The eggshell broke, and a 
baby chick snuggled under Redgold’s soft, 
warm feathers. Tap! tap! tap! What! An- 
other chick? Yes; but no sounds in the other 
eggs. Redgold waited patiently. By and by 
the pecking began again. Oh, how joyful she 
was when she had her seven chickens! She 
loved them every one and they loved her. 

She knew they did not need anything to eat 
the first day, but when their feathers were 
dry and fluffy and their tiny legs were strong 
enough she said in her kind, clucking voice, 
‘**Come, my darlings, we will go to the 
farmhouse. The children there like to feed 
chickens. ’’ 

‘*Yes, mother, yes, mother,’’ chirped the 
little ones. 

‘*Come, come!’’ clucked Redgold, leading 
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THE FOOT LOG. 


By Frances Kirkland. 


ERE was once a foot 
log that lived by itself. 
All the other foot logs 
were far away down the 
brook, but this log had been 
placed where the brook was 
very narrow and the dog- 
wood and hemlock branches 
trailed in the water. The rea- 
son it was there was that it 
helped to make a short cut 
to the little schoolhouse on 
the mountain. 

Ding! dong! ding! dong! 
the school bell would call, 
and then the children would 
come hurrying across the foot 
log. The old log loved to feel 
the pressure of the little feet. 
Some came dancing along 
fearlessly, others walked care- 
fully, and some lagged or loi- 
tered as the children stopped 
to look at the minnows in the 
clear brook water. 

One day a boy drew out 
his knife and cut a face on 
the old log. ‘‘There,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there you are, old Mr. 
Foot Log! Now you have 
eyes and a nose and a 
mouth. ’? 

The other children liked 
the idea. They thought a 
log man was nicer than a 
snow man, because he could 
not melt and run away. They 
often stopped to talk to Mr. 
Foot Log, and they liked to 
think that at night bears and 
panthers crossed the water 
on his back. 

Very late in the autumn a 
storm of wind and rain came 
down upon the mountain. 
The great pines lashed their 
long arms, the wind wailed 
through the woods, and the 
water rose high in the little 
brook. When morning came 
all was still and the sun was 
shining. The children ran 
gayly to school, but when 
they came to the brook they 
stopped. The water was wide 
and muddy and the foot log 
was gone! 

“‘Oh, Mr. Foot Log has run 
away !’’ sobbed one little girl. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said the 
boy who had carved Mr. Foot 








Log’s face. ‘‘I think I know where Mr. Foot 
Log is. Now let me carry you across the 
water. ’’ 


Because he was very big and tall the boy 
carried all the smaller children across the 
swollen brook. 

The next morning, when the children went 
to school, there lay Mr. Foot Log in the same 
old place! 

‘*Where was he? Where did Mr. Foot Log 
go?’’ cried the children. 

The big boy laughed. ‘‘He was down in 
the sawmill pond,’’ he explained. ‘‘I pulled 
him out and brought him back. It is never 
well to let a friend get away from your daily 
path, especially such a true and tried old 
friend as Mr. Foot Log is.’’ 


the way, and they ran after her. Ifone strayed 
aside, she called, ‘‘This way!’’ and back it 
came 


Slowly, slowly, they followed on by the 
stone wall until they came to the hole that 
led into the garden. 

Cluck! cluck! chirp! chirp! on they came, 
up the garden walk and into the dooryard 
where the children were playing. 

Such a shouting! All the grown people ran 
to the door. They called out, ‘‘Oh, what a 
smart hen! Well done, Redgold! You are 
not so silly, after all.’’ 

‘* What darling chickens!’? cried Patty. 
‘«They are the prettiest we ever had.’ 

Redgold was as proud and pleased as she 
could be. She strutted up and down with 
her chickens, while the children ran for some 
warm food. 

Redgold did not eat any of it. She was too 
busy seeing that each one of her dear babies 
had a plenty, and as soon as they had eaten 
all they wanted they ran to her, chirping, 
‘*Mother, mother, please let us come under 
your warm feathers.’’ Of course she let them 
nestle under her wings. She liked to make 
them warm and happy. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Patty, ‘‘look at Redgold. 
She isn’t a bit selfish now.’’ 

Mother looked. ‘‘I am glad for her,’’ she 
said. 








to get out 
for a romp again! 


You bet, and the biggest fun 
is to have some tasty Necco 
Sweets along. Not just or- 
dinary candy that gets dirty 
and sticky in your pockets, 
but Necco “Joy Drops,” 
sealed up in transparent 
wrappers that keep’em fresh 
and pure. 


Tried Necco yet? Lemon Drops, 
Assorted Fruit Drops, Boston 
Baked Beans, Sweethearts, Necco 
and Hub Wafers. All sealed, all 
fresh and all mighty good—an 

only a nickel. 


There are nine different fla- 
vors in Necco and Hub 

S Wafers. Find out which 
you like best. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. M-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Make $8,000 a@ year and 
more to start. 
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M APL E Pure, Appetizing, Delicious Natural 
Product of Vermont Maple Forests. 


One-half d, tpaid, 25 . 
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DEWEY AND BANCROFT. 
N the late seventies of the last century Admiral 
Dewey —then Commander Dewey — was sta- 
tioned at Washington, where he was serving 
his term of shore duty as naval secretary of the 
lighthouse board. 

With the passage of time, he says in his ‘‘Auto- 
biography,” I had lost none of a Vermonter’s 
fondness for good horsefiesh, and riding was my 
favorite exercise. On my afternoon “ constitu- 
tionals” I often came up with a fine-looking, 
white-bearded old gentleman who always wore 
a German cap. Sometimes as I overtook him I 
would draw rein, and we would pass the time of 
day. Then, as I liked to go faster than he did, I 
would draw ahead of him, always receiving the 
politest bow in exchange for my own. 

He struck me as a most delightful person, and I 
conceived a real liking for him. One day I asked 
the watchman at the gate of the Soldiers’ Home 
who this old gentleman was. He answered, “His 
name is Bancroft, and he is from Berlin.” From 
that I knew that he was the historian and former 
Secretary of the Navy, and that he must have 
acquired a liking for German caps when he was 
our minister to Germany. 

The next time I met him when I was riding I 
introduced myself and said: 

“As an officer of the navy, who owes so much to 
the Naval Academy that you established, I want 
to thank you.” 

I could see that he liked the compliment with 
its reference to a service that many of that gen- 
eration had forgotten, and so we became good 
friends. 

I was at a dinner later when both he and Gen- 
eral Sherman were present. Menus were passed 
round with a request for autographs. General 
Sherman wrote his, and underneath it a word that 
Mr. Bancroft could not make out. 

“What is it?” Mr. Bancroft asked. 

“General,” answered Sherman. 

Mr. Bancroft, who had already written his auto- 
graph, asked for the menu back, and under his 
name he added, “Octogenarian.” 

One day when I was walking with Admiral 
Porter and we passed Bancroft, I heard his valet’ 
say to him, “Lift your hat. That is Admiral 
Porter.” For it was a custom in Washington to 
lift your hat to the admiral. 

Mr. Bancroft obeyed the valet’s military direc- 
tion, and Porter said to me, “Here he is told to 
lift his hat to me when I used to salute him as a 
superior.” 

Porter had lifted his own hat in a manner that 
showed that the old feeling of a junior officer in 
the presence of a former Secretary of the Navy 
had not passed. 
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A DOG WITH AN INDIVIDUALITY. 


URING a summer’s sojourn in her native 
D home in Texas, Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, the 

talented wife of “Tay Pay,” wrote a book 
on the traits and individual characteristics of vari- 
ous dogs that she has owned or known. While 
in New York recently, on the eve of her return to 
England, she was interviewed by a representative 
of the New York Sun, to whom she told the fol- 
lowing story of a dog owned by Barrie, the famous 
novelist and dramatist. The dog was evidently 
the prototype of the Newfoundland in Barrie’s 
‘Little White Bird.” 

“Mr. Barrie told me this story,” said Mrs. 
O’Connor. ‘He said that the dog had a craze for 
dolls. They would pass a shop, and the dog would 
see a doll displayed in the window and manifest 
a wish for one. When Mr. Barrie priced the dolls, 
the clerk would invariably ask how old was the 
child for whom it was intended. And because he 
was ashamed to say that the doll was for the dog, 
he would reply, ‘Four years,’ as that was the age 
of the Newfoundland. 

“One Sunday they went to church in the country. 
The dog had been left outside. But he refused to 
be separated from his family. At the first oppor- 
tunity he squeezed through the door, and Mr. 
Barrie beheld him marching up the aisle as the 
congregation were waiting for the service to begin. 
With a fascinated gaze his owner watched him 
make his lumbering way to the pulpit stairs and 
then ascend them. He looked all round, turning 
his head this way and that, in search of his master. 
Then, to gain better vantage, he put his forepaws 
on the Bible desk and calmly stood there on his 
hind legs, surveying the assembled congregation. 

“Mr. Barrie did not wish to establish his respon- 
sibility for such behavior, and sat petrified lest the 
chancel door should open and the rector appear, 
who hated and was afraid of dogs. Miss Barrie, 
his sister, solved the difficulty by going up and 
gently leading ‘Porthus’ down.” 
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USING EVERYTHING BUT THE 
SQUEAL. 


PHASE of conservation peculiar to Ger- 
A many, says the New York Sun, is exemplified 
in the Freibank, or market, where nothing 
is offered for sale except the flesh of animals very 
low in intrinsic value or so much diseased that it 
has to be treated by a special sort of cooking in 


_order to be harmless. Almost every large German 


city has its Freibank. 

The meat is cut up into six-pound pieces, and 
subjected to two hundred and twelve degrees of 
heat for two hours. The meat and the blackish 
liquor extracted therefrom by the cooking are 
sold to poor people to be used in making soup. 
It can be bought only at the Freibank, and no one 
can buy it without a special permit. Purchasers 
must also promise that it is for their own personal 
use; not more than six pounds can be bought 
at once by any one person. This provision pro- 
tects the hotel and restaurant patrons against the 
treated meat and liquor. 
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THE FATE OF ANNIE LAURIE. 


HE familiar song of ‘Annie Laurie,” says 
i the London Chronicle, has special interest 
just now, since, according to the generally 
accepted story, it was written by a soldier in 
Flanders to his ladylove at home. The writer 
was William Douglas, and Annie Laurie was one of 
the three daughters of Sir Robert Laurie of Max- 
welton. Sad to relate, Annie did not marry her 
ardent lover. Some say that Douglas was killed in 
Flanders, but whether or not that is so, Annie was 
led to the altar in 1709 by James Fergusson of 
Craigdarroch. 
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Young people need 
clear complexions 


If you find yourself ‘‘left out’’ be- 
cause of a poor skin, and want a clear, 
fresh complexion, use Resinol Soap 
at least once a day. Wash thor- 
oughly with a warm, creamy lather 
of it, then rinse the face with plenty 
of cold water. 


It does not often take many days of 
such regular care with Resinol Soap 


Young men, especially, find the rich lather of 
Resinol Shaving Stick delightfully soothing. 


to show an improvement, because 
the Resinol medication soothes and 
refreshes the skin, while the perfectly 
pure soap is cleansing it. 


If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or improper treatment, Resinol Soap 
should at first be aided by a little Resinol 
Ointment. Resinol Soap is sold by all drug- 
gists and dealers in toilet goods. 























This Is What 
It Does 


These pictures are reproduc- 
tions of photographs, actual 
size, taken wi i 

tractive Camera. 


Camera, for the reputation of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, 
the makers, is behind it. 


« 


No. 00 Cartridge Premo Camera 


This Camera, because of its compact size, can be carried in 
the pocket or handbag, and will make perfectly satisfactory 
pictures for grown-up people as well as for the young folks. 
[i loads in daylight with No. 35 Cartridge Premo Films, 
takes a picture | 4x 1% inches,—a proportion that is 
just right for portraits, landscapes and street ‘scenes,—and 
has a meniscus lens and an automatic shutter for time 
and snap-shot exposures. Our Special Offer below includes 
Two Rolls of Cartridge Premo Films, sufficient for twelve 
exposures. Extra Films cost only 10 cents a roll. 
A small 30-page Booklet of Directions for using the Camera is also included. 





How to Get This Camera Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Companion, with $2.00 


to pay for it, and we will present you with this 


idge Premo 


Camera, No. 00, including Two Rolls of Cartridge Premo Films, and we 
will also pay all parcel post charges on the Camera to your address. 


NOTE, The subscription toast bo ane that has oct haus gpen ous beste 


during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 
cen Uacepielinn 0 nese aihenioion. 


only to our present su 


to pay 


is given 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 












































Today—End All 
Foot Torture 


How >? Put on Educator Shoes. 
Let your bent bones and cramped 
muscles relax. Nature makes perfect 
feet; abuse them by wearing narrow 
pointed shoes and you cause corns, in- 
growing nails, fallen arches, etc. 

Educators come for the whole family, 
men, women and children. Be sure 
EDUCATOR is stamped on the sole, 
otherwise it hasn’t the orthopedic Edu- 
cator shape that “lets the foot grow 
as it should.” 

Our Free Book, “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” by famous orthopedic 
authorities, tells “How to Walk Right”; 
“How to Have Healthy Feet”’; etc. 
Write for copy today. 

Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women 
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“Unless branded 
on the 
sole it is not 


a genuine 
Educator 


Educator 
for Boys 


and 
Little Men 


| Rice & Hutchins 
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High-grade, guaran- 
teed Bicycle. Worth 

% to 4 more. Seam- ~p 
less steel tubing frame, triple SS 
truss forks, arch crown design. 


New Service Model 


Motoreycle type ant anti-skid,pune- 
ture- 


enamel finish. Send for 
Bieycle Book today. De 
Gat; 


Hew York Chicage Kansas 
Ft. Worth 
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NATURE G SCIENCE] ° 


HE WATER HYACINTH.—That pest of the 

navigable streams of Florida and Louisiana, 
the water hyacinth, has made its appearance in 
the Panama Canal, and especially in Gatun Lake. 
Mr. W. G. Comber of the dredging division at 
Panama reports that in the year ending June 30, 
1915, one hundred and thirty-five thousand square 
yards of old hyacinths were killed by poisoning 
and about six hundred thousand young plants were 
pulled up. There are now very few old plants left, 
and hardly any have been allowed to seed since 
January, 1915. But conquering the pest means con- 
stant watchfulness, for the floods from the upper 
Chagres have distributed plants and seeds over a 
wide area of Gatun Lake. The isthmian water 
hyacinth grows rapidly in nearly all the waters of 
the Atlantic slope from Colombia to Costa Rica, in 
water from one to sixteen feet deep, on any sort 
of bottom, and soon forms a thick, matted mass 
on the surface of the water. A bed of plants six 
months old will support a man on a six-inch board. 
The plant begins to blossom in about six weeks 
from the time it appears above the surface, and 
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TAKING YOUNG WATER HYACINTHS FROM THE 
OBISPO RIVER. 





matures its seeds in eight weeks more. One 
| healthy plant will distribute about one hundred 
| and seventy thousand seeds a year. The seeds 
} | germinate in from one to six months, so that even 
| if a bed is destroyed, new plants will appear in 
| the same place for a long time. But Mr. Comber 
believes that the fight has begun early enough, 
and that the small amount of current in the lake 
will make it possible to exterminate the plant 
completely in two or three years. The illustration 
shows natives removing young plants from the 
Obispo River. Ey 

HE HEART OF THE ATHLETE.—At a 

recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society Dr. Robert N. Willson of Philadelphia 
said that the two vital questions connected with 
college and schoolboy competitive athletics are, 
first, the ultimate result of public competitive 
athletics upon the health and lives of the partici- 
pants; and, second, the possibility of determining 
the actual physical integrity of the proposed 
participant, or his lack of it, especially in respect 
to his heart. Doctor Willson referred to the many 
recent deaths of former athletes. He knew of no 
ease where an athlete had recovered from a major 
infectious disease except in the typhoid epidemic 
at Easton, Pennsylvania, where a number of 
undergraduates—probably not then shorn of their 
resisting powers—had made a successful fight and 
recovery. The heart does not tolerate repeated 
insults without loss of recuperative power. Latent 
weakness due to injuries incurred through athletics 
seems to account for the tendency of the strong 
and robust to die when the less powerful win 
against infectious disease. A still more radical 
fault is the encouragement that college and univer- 
sity authorities offer to the schoolboy to emulate 
college students in competitive athletics. Mr. 
Willson said that instead of stopping short of 
advising against active competition, as the Ger- 
mans have advised, he merely pointed to sign- 
boards written in bold letters. Trainers should 
be taught what the collapse of an athlete to-day 
may mean to him in the future. He believes that 
some day college authorities must of necessity 
conclude that no form of athletic event is sane that 
demands of the participants the semiconscious 
state of heart exhaustion at the end of it. 


UR VOCAL AMPHIBIANS.—The first verte- 

brate creatures to succeed in producing vocal 
sounds were the amphibians, and, although there 
has been little variety in their individual reper- 
tories through the ages, they have diligently 
cultivated their powers. Dr. Frank Overton, in 
an account of the frogs and the toads of Long 
Island, deseribes their distinctive calls and songs. 
The common toad of Long Island has “‘a combina- 
tion of a low whistle and a moan”; the common 
toad of the mainland utters “a sweet, trilling 
whistle”; the spadefoot makes a squawk “like 
the groan of a deep-voiced man who is having his 
tooth pulled’; the chorus of the cricket frog 
“heard at a distance sounds like the jingling of 
small sleigh bells,” and close by “like the rattle 
of small pebbles poured upon a cement pavement.” 
The common tree frog utters a loud, musical trill, 
and now and then a note “exactly like the sound 
made by a hen turkey that is calling to her mates.” 
The spring ‘“‘peeper” whistles shrilly; the leopard 
frog says “croak” very slowly, “in an extremely 
low-pitched bass voice”; the pickerel frog makes 
a soft sound like “a gentle musical snore”; the 
wood frogs heard at a distance “sound like a flock 
of barnyard ducks clucking, not quacking’’; the 
note of the green frog “resembles that made by 
| plucking a string on a harp or a bass violin.” The 
bullfrog has a voice that in volume corresponds to 
the size of his body, which is more than eight 
inches long. ‘The sound resembles the bellowing 
of a bull.” Doctor Overton can pick out the spe- 
cies by their voices and the notes. 


HEAPER PHONOGRAPH RECORDS.— 

Thomas A. Edison has patented a process of 
making phonograph records from a composition 
that is chiefly shellac and diphenylamine, a crys- 
talline substance obtained by heating aniline with 
aniline hydrochloride and by other methods. There 
are minor ingredients not named. According to 
the Scientific American, the compound is not only 
harder and more durable than any other that has 
been tried, but it makes it possible to manufacture 
phonograph records on a base of paper, which 
should very materially reduce their cost. 








How Dad Broke Up the 
Corner Gang 


Carom or Pocket Billiards played at 
home gives boys a manly way to let 
loose their 40-horse energy. ‘i keeps 
them off the street! In homes that have 
the “Baby Grand,” the parents write 
us it’s solved the boy problem. 


One Brunswick Home Table brings 
33 royal games—and each one makes 
grown-ups feel a year younger! 


BRUNSWICK HOME 


Billiard Tables 


This family of Brunswick Tables lead the 
world because they are scientifically built. 

Fast, ever-level billiard beds, famous 
Monarch cushions—life, speed and accur- 
acy! Sizes and styles to fit all homes, regard- 
less of room, 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


“Grand” and “Baby Grand” Brunswicks 
are made of genuine San Domingo mahog- 
any. “Quick Demountables” can be set up 
anywhere and easily taken down after play. 

“Convertible” library and dining tables 
bring you grown-up carom and pocket bil- 
liards, too. 


30-Day Trial— Balls, etc., FREE 


High-Class Playing Outfit included with- 
out extra cost—Balls, Cues, Rack, Mark- 
ers, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 

Color photos, low prices, easy terms and 
pon — offer all shown in our hand- 

book—“‘Billiards—The Home M 
net. It’s FREE! Mail this coupon TODA 
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| Send free postpaid your color-photo book 
| “Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


| Name 
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| This Brings Billiard Book Free! 


p The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. | 
Dept. 33K, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Strength 


—strength of mind and 
of body depends on 
health. 


You cannot have the 
best of health unless you 
take the best care of 
your teeth. Use 











faithfully, twice each day, and 
you will have better digestion 
—better health—better looks. 


You’ll enjoy using Colgate’s. 
It is so different from other 
dentifrices. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses 
thoroughly and its delicious 
flavor leaves a clean feeling in 
your mouth. It lacks the 
usual ‘‘druggy”’ taste. 


Help your dentist to keep your teeth 
sound and strong—see him twice a 
year and use Ribbon Dental Cream 
twice a day. ry 
If you want to know how 
good Colgate’s really is, 
send us 4 cents for a 
generous trial tube. 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St.,N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—lux- 
urious, lasting, 


x 
¢ 


é 
7 Send this 
coupon with 4c. 
in stamps and we 


¢ 
7 


a. will mail you a trial 
as o tube and our booklet 
é “Dental Hygiene.” 
a 
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THE LATEST NOVEL 





“Under the Country Sky,” 








Under the Country Sky 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 
Author of ‘‘ Red Pepper Burns,’’ ‘‘ The Twenty-Fourth of June,’’ etc. 


Georgiana, the heroine of 
Mrs. Richmond’s latest novel, 
is an American girl who em- 
bodies those qualities of cour- 
age, optimism and devotion 
that we like to associate with 
the daughters and sisters in 
our homes. Her friendship 
for James Stuart, the coming 
of Mr. Jefferson to the Warne 
home, her struggles to keep 
up appearances before the 
boarder and during the visit 
of Jeanette Crofton, her 
wealthy city cousin, all bring 
out the charm and strength of 
her character. But it is not 
until the Crofton ball that she 
really comes to her own— the 
night of her meeting with 
Miles Channing. 


In the story of Georgiana 
and her three rivals we meet 
again the same sort of delight- 
ful people we knew in ‘‘Red 
Pepper Burns” and ‘‘ The 
Twenty-Fourth of June.” It 
is a tender romance with a 
surprise at the end and a catch 
at the heart for poor ‘‘Father 
Davy,’’ who loses a very dear 
daughter to see her happy 
with the man whom he him- 
self had chosen. 


How To Get This Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscription 
money and we will present you with this latest novel by Mrs. Richmond, 


the author’s regular $1.25 copyrighted edi- 
tion, also pay parcel post charges on book to your address. 
NOTE. The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books 


during the past year, and it cannot be your own. The book is given 
only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, nee eer i 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., a8 second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for the Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Statement of ownership and management as required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Editor and Managing Editor: Charles M. 
hompson, Cambridge, Mass. 
President: Charles E. Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass. 
Treasurer: Edwin Stockin, Watertown, Mass. 
Directors: Seth Mendell, Kendal Green, Mass., 
James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles E. 
Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, 
Watertown, Mass. 
Owners: Seth Mendell, Kendal Green, Mass., James 
: M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles _E. Kelsey, 
- Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, Watertown, 
Mass., Charles M. Thompson, Cambridge, Mass., 
John A. Dickson, Evanston iil., Oliver B. Merrill, 
Summit, N.J., Francis W. Hight, Winchester, Mass. 
Publishers: 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








FOOD POISONING. 


OOD poisoning may occur in several dif- 
ferent ways. The poison of putrefac- 
tion is a chemical substance that is 
formed by the decomposition of albu- 
minous matter in the food. Certain 
bacteria may contaminate the food by 

growing in it, just as they would in the culture 

material of a laboratory. In that case they do not 
reveal their presence by causing any change in the 
appearance or the odor of the food. Some mineral 
poison from the vessel in which the food was pre- 
pared may occasionally be present, although that 
is very rare. Meat may come from diseased ani- 
mals and contain disease-producing bacteria or 














their toxins; the latter often preserve their viru- | 
Finally, the | 
food may be inherently poisonous, as certain fish | 


lence even after thorough cooking. 


are or as some mushrooms are, 

Putrefying meat does not always poison; if it 
did, there would be no lovers of “high game” left 
alive. When meats other than game are “high,” 
sensible people refuse to eat them; but sometimes 
unscrupulous dealers chop up such meat and mix 
it with spices so as to disguise the taste and odor 
of decomposition. 

A very common form of poisoning is caused by 
eating canned meat or fish. When canned food 
decomposes, a gas usually forms and causes the 
top or bottom of the can to bulge out. In that 
case, of course, the food should never be eaten. 
But sometimes the contents of the can are incom- 
pletely sterilized when the can is filled; then bac- 
teria may be present that will produce their poison 
without causing the food to change its appearance. 

The symptoms of food poisoning are usually 
those of severe cholera morbus—vomiting, diar- 
rheea, pain in the abdomen, restlessness, prostra- 
tion, headache, and sometimes fever. Mild food 
poisoning is undoubtedly very common, and many 
cases of biliousness, indigestion or summer com- 
plaint are really of that nature. 

In all cases of real ptomaine poisoning the first 
thing to do is to empty the stomach. Even though 
vomiting has already occurred, some of the poison- 
ous material may be left, and only the artificial 
production of vomiting will remove it. After that 
the symptoms must be treated as they appear; the 
physician’s chief concern must be to sustain the 
heart until the system has eliminated the poison 
and the attack is over. 
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THE CLUE. 


ILLY, round of face, his blue eyes laugh- 
ing, decorously opened Mr. Hardesty’s 
door in response to a command from 
within. In spite of four months in a 
lawyer’s office, Billy still looked as if 
he thought the world were a joke. 
“Lady to see you,” he reported. “No name. 

Says if you’re busy she’ll come back.” 

“T have twenty minutes. 1’l) see her now,” Mr. 
Hardesty replied. 

The lady was young and dimpled, and looked 
half-shy and half-audacious as she followed 
Billy. 

“It is a business call,” she explained. “That’s 
why I came to your office—because we both have 
so many engagements at night, somehow. But if 
you’re busy, daddy—I could make an appointment, 
you know!” 

“I’ve twenty minutes to spare, and this is a 
treat. You don’t look as if it were very serious 
business, Doris.” 

“But it is,” Doris insisted. “And I’m shy be- 
cause I’m ashamed that I have to come to you for 
help. A young woman of twenty-one ought to be 
able to run her own affairs if she’s got any brain 
at all.” 

“Sometimes it’s very good evidence of the pos- 
session of a brain when a person saves her own 
time by making use of a more experienced one,” 
her father replied. 














| definite amount, and so you have to put in necessa- 
| ries and leave out superfluities, don’t you?” 

Doris nodded. 

‘‘Have you tried to plan your week on that basis 
—first things first? For instance, what do you do 
in the hour after breakfast?” 
| “Why —nothing special—there are always a 

dozen little things —”’ 

“Why not put your music there?” 
| “But it would be interrupted. There’s the tele- 
| phone; you don’t know how it calls, daddy.” 
| “Don’t I? That’s why I have Billy to answer 
| the calls. And at certain hours he never calls me, 
|no matter who rings. Couldn’t you train Anne— 
| and your friends? Isn’t your music worth it?” 
| Doris stopped him with a gesture. “No more, 
| daddy. You’ve given me the clue, and I’m going 
| to work it out by myself. Your charge, sir?” 

“An evening at home with my little daughter 
| and some old-time music.” 
| Doris turned sharply. ‘Daddy! Have I been 
robbing you, too—and I never guessed it!” 
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THE WAR AND YOUR TOOTHBRUSH. 


HE humble toothbrush will become a luxury 
if the European war continues another year. 
Unless peace is declared soon, fifty cents or 
even one dollar apiece may become the price of the 
handmade toothbrush that has been selling for 
twenty-five or thirty-five cents. The “brush towns” 
of France have been desolated by the German 
army. They are in the valley ofthe Oise. In those 
towns are the factories for sorting and bleaching 
the bristles, piercing the bone handles and prepar- 
ing them for the peasants to fill with bristles. 

It is in the valley of the Oise, too, that the peas- 
ants who fasten the bristles in our handmade 
toothbrushes live. All through that valley the 
red-tiled stone cottages of the peasants sheltered 
girls and old women who made toothbrushes during 
every spare minute of the day. Twelve cents a 
dozen was the price paid for the work when the 
American importers went into the toothbrush 
business in France. They contracted for a large 
part of the output of the French factories, and 
raised the price paid to the bristle workers to 
fifteen or even eighteen cents a dozen. 

The price of good bristles has doubled and trebled 
since the European war broke out. All toothbrush 
bristles come from Russia and China. The best 
grades are the Russian, and the best of the Rus- 
sian bristles grow in winter on a sort of half-wild 
boar that is native to the Russian steppes. The 
boars rub on the forest trees and shed their bristles. 
These the peasants collect at certain seasons of 
the year. Every hog that is slaughtered for food 
is carefully shorn of its bristles. The bristles are 
seven or eight inches long, and very thick at the 
base. Inferior bristles used in Japanese brushes 
come from China, where the winters are not so 
cold and the bristles do not grow so stiff. 

Since fighting began in Europe the Russian 
people have been too poor to eat meat. And there 
is no time to save the bristles from hogs killed to 
feed the soldiers. The Hebrew peddlers who went 
through the Russian country exchanging tinware 
and household utilities with the peasants for these 
| bristles have stopped their trips. Good bristles 
| cost ten dollars a pound now, and they will go still 
| higher. 
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| WHY TWELVE O’CLOCK WAS LATE. 


CERTAIN village in northern Mexico did 
A not boast of a town clock. When twelve 
| o’clock arrived the parish priest used to tell 
| his servant to mount the belfry and strike the 
chureh bell twelve times, so that the villagers 
would know that it was high noon. 

| One of the neighbors, who had a watch, noticed 


| that for some days twelve o’clock had struck a few 
| minutes late. Thinking that perhaps the priest’s 
| watch was slow, he asked the mozo (servant) why 
| it was that he had delayed in striking the hour. 
The mozo answered : 

“Tt is this way: the padrecito tells me it is time 
to strike twelve, but just as I am ready to start up 
the ladder the cook tells me to get the tortillas. 
So I have to go after the tortillas, and when I get 
back and climb the ladder again it makes the noon 
late.” 
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WHY NOT?. 


IVATE Jones, according to Tit-Bits, was 
Prsunmoned to appear before his captain. 
“Jones,” said the officer, frowning darkly, 
“this gentleman complains that you have killed 
his dog.” 

“A dastardly trick,” interrupted the owner of 
the dog, “‘to kill a defenseless animal that would 
harm no one!” 

‘Not much defenseless about him,” chimed in the 
| private, heatedly. ‘‘He bit pretty freely into my 
leg, so I ran my bayonet into him.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” answered the owner angrily. ‘He 
was a docile creature. Why did you not defend 
yourself with the butt of your rifle ?” 

“Why didn’t he bite me with his tail?” asked 
Private Jones, with spirit. 
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THEY WERE ALL NAMED. 
A PARTY of engineers were making a railway 





survey through the backwoods hill country 
of Kentucky, and were boarding at the 
| various farmhouses along their route. One day 
| they stopped at a slatternly cabin for dinner. 
| During the meal the housewife explained the lack 
| of sufficient cutlery to go round by saying that the 

children had been playing with her knives and lost | 
| them. At that a precocious youngster at the foot 
| of the table interrupted her with: 

“Maw! Omaw! They’re all here!” 

“Hush, Johnny!” 

“But, maw, they’re all here!” and he rose in his 
place and pointed to each piece as he named them: 
“Big Butch, Little Butch, Case Knife and Stub.” 
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CHANDLER SIX 
2/295 


If you want to experiment — 


If you want to try out some new theory 
of motor construction — 


You won’t be interested in the Chandler 


UT if you want a motor that 
has in it three years of making 
£00, 

If you want the motor that turned 
the whole automobile industry 
away from high-priced sixes and 
wasteful heavy fours, 

If you want the strong, sturdy 
chassis that showed men the folly 
of needless weight, 

If you want the solid aluminum 
motor base, and Bosch magneto 
ignition, and the silent spiral bevel 


rear axle, and Gray & Davis start- 
ing and lighting, and a dozen other 
of the highest class features at the 
lowest obtainable price, and 


If you want 

The Most Beautiful of All the 
New Motor Car Bodies, 

You wi// be interested in the 
Chandler. 


This isn’t argument, or persua- 
sion, or contention. It’s just a 
simple, provable fact. 


$1295 
$1295 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car - - 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - - 
F. O. B. Cleveland 


Prompt Orders Secure Prompt Deliveries 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1704-1734 E. 131st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office, 1886 Broadway Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 








Doris drew a breath of relief. ‘I suppose that’s | 
tact, but at any rate it’s comforting, daddy. So, on | 
the strength of that I’ll say it quickly before I lose | 
my courage. Daddy, I just don’t know how to posing dinner, says the London Telegraph, 
manage my time. I planned so many things this | dilated with much pride but with mangled 
year—music and French practice, and the Granger | English on the delicacies that he had provided. 
lectures, and an afternoon a week down at Neigh- | Everything in season and out of season, he de- 
borhood House; and I know there are lots of things | clared, was at the disposal of his guests. 
more worth while than the things I do. Other| “I notice you have no aspirates,” observed one 
girls seem to accomplish them easily enough, but | of them quietly. : 
they just get crowded out of my time! AndIdon’t|} ‘No more I ’ave,” replied the stockbroker, with 
see how I can help it!” crestfallen visage; “but if money can get ’em,’’ he 

“It strikes me that it is a question of packing | added, ‘‘I’ll ’ave some of the best in the market 
your suit case. A suit case will hold only a certain | next time you’re ’ere.” 


A MATTER OF MONEY. 
WEALTHY stockbroker, who gave an im- 





Like the Boys Who 
Ride Them— 


Sturdy, Strong, Upstanding—and very good to look at. 


‘Chain’ Tread Bicycle Tires 


are made to fit the needs of youngsters and oldsters, too, 
who want long service anti-skid tires on their “wheels.” 


Ride on ‘Chain’ Treads. See how they cling to the slip- 
peryest road—how they fairly lift you out of loose sand, 
and how hard it is to puncture them, or wear them out; 
and you, too, will join the great army of bicycle riders who 
say—“There’s no tire quite so good as a ‘Chain’ Tread.” 


Good tire dealers always sell ‘Chain’ Treads—and those 
same dealers have Dan Beard’s new book for boys which 
they will give free to any boy who asks for it. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ Tread Single Tube ‘Chain’ Tread G. & J. Double Tube 
BICYCLE TIRES 








